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IL—ERASMUS IN ENGLAND. 


IN the year 1498,* Erasmus paid his first visit to England. 
There his name was not wholly unknown ; for, although he 
had not yet published any of his great works, some early 
literary efforts were in private circulation, and English 
visitors to Paris who were interested in the progress of 
learning might have heard enough to induce them to seek 
his acquaintance. But there was another circumstance 
which had enabled him to establish friendly relations with 
this country. While pursuing his own studies in Paris, the 
necessities of his purse compelled him to take pupils, and 
the warmth of his feelings led him to attach himself to 
these pupils with no common affection. Indeed, Erasmus 
must have been the most delightful of preceptors. The 
letters of this period shew with what enthusiasm he entered 
into his work, and with what fondness he regarded the 
young men entrusted to his care. In one of them he almost 
exhausts the vocabulary of Latin Billinysgate in heaping 





* It is very difficult to determine whether Erasmus went to England in the 
summer of 1497 or 1498, but there is no doubt that he left it early in the year 
1499. The dates of his letters imply that he visited Oxford first in 1497, 
returned to Paris about Christmas, and again crossed the channel the following 
summer. But it is clear that the dates of the letters are not to be implicitly relied 
upon, some of them being manifestly erroneous ; and I find no internal evidence 
of two visits at this time. In favour of the earlier date for his arrival may be 
urged the statement that Colet was ‘‘about thirty” when he first made his 
acquaintance, Colet having been born in 1466; but this statement was made 
many years after, and can scarcely be considered conclusive. On the other hand, 
there is nothing to shew that Erasmus was so long as a year and a half in Eng- 
land. I assume accordingly, as agreeing best on the whole with such evidence 
as we have, though not as altogether certain, that he crossed to England some 
time in the summer of 1498, and remained there eight or nine months, 
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playful abuse upon Christian, himself a former pupil, for 
having removed his younger brother Henry from under his 
charge ; and another, written in the name of this Henry, 
who would seem to have been a special favourite, shews 
that he aimed to mingle pleasure with his instructions, 
and to excite in the minds of his pupils the same ardour 
for learning which he felt himself. His extensive reading 
and tenacious memory enabled him to entertain them with 
stories from the classics; and during their walks among 
the vineyards on the banks of the Seine he would declaim 
in eloquent commonplace against the meanness of busi- 
ness and in praise of learning, telling them that was the 
only lasting riches, which fortune could neither give nor 
take away ; that it increased by use, instead of diminish- 
ing, &c.; that, in short, without it we are not even men. 
Literature, according to the same letter, was not only the 
business of the day, but its sole occupation. “At dinner 
the talk is of letters ; our suppers are made sumptuous with 
literary seasoning. When we go to walk we chat about 
letters, and they are even introduced into our games; we 
converse about them until sleep steals over us, and then our 
very dreams are learned ; when we waken in the morning 
we begin the day with letters.” That was indeed a literary 
life. And Paris being at this time a resort for students 
from all parts of Europe, and Erasmus being without a rival 
as a teacher, the number of young men from different coun- 
tries who passed through his hands must have been consi- 
derable. Amongst these were some, possibly not a few, 
young Englishmen, but especially two of noble birth and 
destined to positions of influence, William Blount, Lord 
Mountjoy, and Thomas Grey, son of the Marquis of Dorset. 
3etween these young noblemen and the student of Rot- 
terdam subsisted the most cordial friendship, a friendship 
which continued through life. And by them, and by others 
like them, the name of Erasmus was carried to England, 
whither he himself was now to proceed at the invitation of 
Mountjoy. 

The Universities were of course the great attraction for 
Erasmus in England, and to Oxford accordingly he repaired 
at once, carrying with him letters of recommendation to 
Father Richard Charnock, Prior of the Canons Regular of 
St. Augustine (of which order he was himself a member) 
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and head of St. Mary’s College. In external aspect, Oxford 
did not at that time differ very widely from its present 
appearance. Its noble Colleges, most of which are older 
than the Reformation, were there, only fresher and more 
beautiful than they are now ; and yet even then the senti- 
ment of antiquity was not wanting for those who remem- 
bered that the University dated—such at least was the 
common belief—from the reign of King Alfred. Its beau- 
tiful academic gardens, “studious walks and shades,” then 
as now invited to meditation. But although Oxford has 
retained to the present hour so much of its medieval 
character, it was yet to a considerable extent peopled by 
another world; it was a very different set of ideas that 
circulated among its students. Monks of various orders— 
black Benedictines or Augustinians and grey Franciscans— 
might be seen mingling with the scarlet robes of the Doctors 
and the gay colours of the Bachelors. Among those learned 
men the language of Chaucer was probably seldom heard. 
Corrupt Latin—at this time, however, gradually becoming 
purer as the ancient classics were more studied—was the 
universal medium of communication in the world of letters, 
and Erasmus, who was obliged to apologize to one of his 
Dutch correspondents for writing to him in Latin on the 
plea of his imperfect acquaintance with his own language, 
had no difficulty in making himself understood at Oxford. 
The old Trivium, embracing Grammar, Dialectics and Rhe- 
toric, and the Quadrivium, comprising Music, Arithmetic, 
Geometry and Astronomy, were believed to complete the 
circle of the Arts ; but these studies were pursued not by 
any independent method, but only as they were presented 
in wretched medieval hand-books or bad Latin versions of 
the Arabic translations of Aristotle. The great Latin classics 
were beginning to be read by more enterprizing students, 
but the corrupt writers of the Middle Ages still swayed the 
class-rooms, aided by the grammars of Priscian, and Boetius 
was preferred to Cicero and Horace. As for Greek, it was 
almost unknown. Ten years before the arrival of Erasmus, 
some Italians had visited Oxford and given lectures on that 
language, but without any marked success. Already, indeed, 
it was regarded with some suspicion, but not yet with the 
dislike and hatred which it subsequently provoked, when 
with the growing freedom of the human mind it came to be 
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spoken of by the adversaries of learning as the fountain of 
all heresies. It need scarcely be added that the scholastic 
philosophy—that grand attempt to establish the theology 
of the Roman Church on the basis of logic, and reconcile 
Aristotle with St. Augustine—still reigned supreme. Nomi- 
nalists and Realists, Thomists and Scotists, still divided the 
field between them ; still disputed with unabated enthu- 
siasm about instants, essences and quiddities ; still discussed 
with unflagging interest whether the Deity could have taken 
the form of any creature but a man,* whether the Pope was 
greater than St. Peter, whether the Virgin Mary was in- 
structed in the liberal arts, or what was the colour of her 
hair. One man, indeed, was already raising a modest pro- 
test against this so-called philosophy ; but had its advocates 
understood the signs of the times, had they foreseen that 
they were about to be assailed, not with their own weapons, 
in the use of which they were probably skilful enough, but 
with the far more deadly shafts of endless raillery and wit, 
of vast learning and indomitable industry, they might well 
have trembled at the name of Erasmus. 

At Oxford, Erasmus met with at least a few congenial 
spirits, interested in the same studies with himself, filled 
with the same contempt for monkish ignorance and stupid- 
ity, and looking forward with the same hopes to the triumph 
of learning. There was Linacre, afterwards physician to 
Henry VIII, the most painstaking of scholars, the most 
accurate of grammarians, a man of very varied learning, 
and one of the first to go from this country to Italy for 
the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of Greek. There was 
Grocyn, who, along with Linacre, had returned a few years 
before from Italy, where both had studied Greek at Florence 
under Demetrius Chalcondyles and Politian, and who was 
now giving public instructions in that language. There was 
Thomas Latimer, also an excellent Grecian, an accomplished 
theologian, a man of eminent ability and of “more than 
virgin modesty.” There was young Thomas More, the future 
Chancellor of England, at that time a lad of seventeen, of 
the most excellent promise and of manners the most gentle 
and winning. And there was another Thomas, and another 





* I put the question in a form that may be as little shocking to the reader 
as possible. Erasmus states it thus—Num Deus potuerit Diabolum aut Asinum 
assumere. 
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.uture Chancellor, Wolsey, then bursar of Magdalen College. 
sut the man who possessed most interest for Erasmus and 
exercised most influence over him was Colet, afterwards 
Dean of St. Paul’s and founder of St. Paul’s School. Of this 
eminent man it will be necessary to subjoin a somewhat 
fuller notice, for which we are chiefly indebted to his warm 
admirer and friend, the scholar of Rotterdam. 

Colet was born in London in the year 1466, the eldest, 
and at the time that Erasmus first made his acquaintance 
the only survivor, of a family of eleven sons and as many 
daughters. His father was Sir Henry Colet, an eminent 
citizen, and twice Lord Mayor, of London. Sent to Oxford 
at the age of seventeen, he went through the regular course 
of study and distinguished himself in every branch, not 
only giving much time, as was required of him, to the 
scholastic philosophy, but reading Cicero with the utmost 
eagerness, and making himself master of Plato and Ploti- 
nus. He was besides an excellent mathematician. Having 
taken his degree of M.A., he went abroad about the year 
1493, visiting France first and afterwards Italy. Before 
this, however, he had determined to enter the Church, and 
indeed already, according to the evil practice of the times, 
had been presented, though he was not even in deacon’s 
orders, to no less than three livings and one prebend. In 
Italy he devoted himself entirely to the study of theo- 
logy ; and the works of the Fathers, especially Ambrose, 
Cyprian, Origen, and Jerome, whom he greatly preferred to 
Augustine, were read with enthusiasm, while the works of 
the schoolmen, though much less to his taste, were not 
neglected. Nor did the young divine altogether despise the 
literature of his own country. Colet desired to prepare 
himself for preaching the gospel to the people, and as 
Erasmus tells us that he polished his language by studying 
the writings of those who had done for England what 
Dante and Petrarch did for Italy (probably Erasmus had 
just heard the name of Geoftrey Chaucer at Oxford), we 
may be sure he had taken some deep draughts from the 
“well of English undefiled.” On his return to England, 
Colet again took up his residence at Oxford, and immedi- 
ately began a course of public and gratuitous lectures on 
the Epistles of Paul. The lectures at once attracted notice. 
Boldly throwing off the trammels of the scholastic divinity 
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and approaching the subject naturally and rationally, Colet 
treated the Epistles as actual memorials of the apostle and 
his age, and not as a mere armoury of theological weapons ; 
and such freshness and interest did he succeed in imparting 
to the subject, that, although he had not yet taken any 
degree in theology, perhaps, however, partly because he 
was known rather to despise such degrees, the Doctors and 
Dons came crowding to hear him, bringing their note-books 
in their hands.* It might well be suspected that some 
of his audience were led by other motives than curiosity or 
the desire of profiting by his instructions. To have been 
in Italy was itself a suspicious circumstance ; to be opposed 
to scholasticism was worse ; and besides Colet was known 
to have little respect for the University degrees in theology. 
He was, moreover, not entirely innocent of Greek, though 
his knowledge of that language was by no means extensive. 
It does not appear, however, that any heresy was found 
in his lectures. The degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
eventually conferred upon him unsolicited, and he accepted 
it, says Erasmus, rather to comply with the wishes of those 
who thought him worthy of it than as having himself 
desired it. 

When Erasmus arrived at Oxford, the first to welcome 
him, after Father Charnock, was Colet. He was then 
thirty-one years of age, of a tall and elegant person, the 
sweetest manners and the utmost purity and simplicity of 
life. He told his friend, surely with some little exaggera- 
tion, that he had been naturally of an exceedingly proud 
disposition, most impatient of wrong, with a strange pro- 
pensity to love, luxury and sleep; fond of mirth and 
pleasantry, and not altogether free from covetousness ; but 








* The reader will find a fuller and very interesting aecount of these lectures 
in Mr. Seebohm’s ‘* Oxford Reformers of 1498.” That Colet’s theology was 
founded on a much more natural interpretation of Scripture than that of the 
schoolmen is clear. But whether it had come wholly under the dominion of 
common sense, even according to the standard of that age, the following passage 
from Knight’s Life of Colet may perhaps render doubtful :—‘‘ In his comment 
on 1 Cor. vi. he doth scarce allow going to law ; and in the viiith chapter of 
the same Epistle he allows not marriage to be lawful ; but only as a remedy 
contra incontinentiam. ... Nor did he think it necessary that Christians should 
marry for the begetting of children ; for that (saith he) might be left to the 
Gentiles.— But what if the Gentiles should be converted ?—Then (saith he) 
the Kingdom of God was come ; then would the world be Sanctus et animo et 
corpore ; then would the end be and God all in all, &.” Introd. p. xii. 
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so strenuously had he fought against those vices with the 
aid of philosophy, the study of divinity, watching, fasting 
and prayer, that he had preserved himself pure from all 
worldly stains. As a student he was indefatigable, in his 
pleasures extremely moderate ; and it was only when he 
entered into conversation with ladies or engaged in an 
encounter of raillery with the wits of the University, that 
he permitted his natural mirthfulness to overcome his ac- 
quired gravity. It was seldom, however, that he went into 
mixed company, and when he did, he contrived to sit beside 
some grave divine with whom he might converse in Latin, 
so avoiding the light or worldly talk of the dinner-table. 
He took particular pleasure in the society of children, and 
used often to recal how Christ had compared them with 
angels, and exhorted his disciples to imitate them. 

The first interchange of civilities between the two scholars 
was by letter. Colet wrote a warm greeting to Erasmus, 
telling him he had heard of him in Paris, and had been 
shewn a letter of his which excited his curiosity, and gave 
him the impression of having been written by a man of 
great learning and wide general knowledge. “But,” he 
adds, “ what particularly recommends you to me is, that the 
reverend Father whose guest you are told me yesterday that 
in his opinion you are a most excellent man and endowed 
with singular goodness.” Then, after a few more compli- 
mentary phrases, the writer concludes, as is natural, by 
expressing his anxiety to do what lies in his power to make 
the visit of Erasmus as agreeable to him as he feels sure it 
will be advantageous to England. The reply of Erasmus 
is much longer, much more elaborate, more profuse of com- 
pliments, and with a greater affectation of modesty. The 
praise of a man like Colet, he says, is of more value to him 
than that of a whole army of the illiterate. Yet so far 
from making him feel proud, it humiliates him to be told he 
possesses those qualities which he venerates in others, but 
is conscious of wanting himself. He will not, however, find 
fault either with those who so affectionately recommended 
him, or with Colet’s readiness to receive their reeommenda- 
tion, since it is natural for a humane man to think well of 
strangers, and of a kindly one to give ready credence to 
friends. Accordingly he values his judgment as friendly, 
though he cannot approve of it as true; not because he 
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thinks his correspondent an incompetent judge, inasmuch 
as he knows him to be a man of remarkable discernment, 
nor suspects him of flattery, since he is not ignorant of 
the simplicity of his nature, but because he was misled by 
his own extraordinary candour and modesty to listen too 
favourably to the praises of others. But lest his friend 
should complain that he had been imposed upon with bad 
goods, Erasmus volunteers a portrait of himself, which he 
says will be the more true to life in proportion as he knows 
himself better than any one else :—“ You will find a man 
of small fortune, or rather none at all; without ambition, 
but most ready to return affection ; with but a slight tincture 
of letters, it is true, but still a most ardent admirer of 
them; who has a religious veneration for excellence in 
others, but has none of his own; who may be easily sur- 
passed in learning by any one, but in fidelity by none: 
simple, open, frank, unskilled alike to affect and to dis- 
semble ; of small but unimpaired ability, sparing in his 
speech ; in short, one from whom you have nothing to expect 
but good-will.” England, he continues, has such attractions 
for him chiefly on account of its abundance of learned 
men, “among whom I count you by far the first.” And 
then the letter concludes with a description of Colet’s style. 
“Nor shall I aow describe, most excellent Sir, how much I 
have been charmed and delighted with your style, so smooth, 
so calm, so unaffected, flowing from your well-stored mind 
like a fountain of purest water, equal, uniform, clear, sim- 
ple, full of modesty, with no violations of taste, no compli- 
cated or obscure sentences ; so that I cannot be wrong in 
thinking I see in your letter as it were an image of your 
mind. You say what you mean, you mean what you say. 
Words born in the heart, not on the tongue, follow the sense 
spontaneously, not the sense the words. Finally, with a 
happy ease, you pour cut without trouble what it would 
cost another the utmost labour to express. But I will for- 
bear to praise you, lest I should offend one who has shewn 
me such kindness. I know that they are most unwilling 
to be praised who of all men most deserve it. Farewell.” 
Both these letters were more artificial than any one would 
think of writing now, but that was to be expected from 
men writing a learned language, and conscious that every 
word would be criticised. They were, however, the begin- 
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ning of a friendship which ended only with death. It was 
probably not long after this that Erasmus was present at a 
College dinner-party—described by him in a letter to a 
friend who was to have been there—at which Colet presided, 
when a discussion arose as to the cause of Cain’s rejection. 
Colet maintained the fanciful notion that Cain’s offence 
consisted in the distrust of the Creator's goodness, and con- 
fidence in his own industry, which he shewed in becoming 
the first tiller of the ground, while Abel, content with the 
spontaneous produce of the earth, was a keeper of sheep ; 
a more rational interpretation, however, it must be con- 
fessed, than that of the popular orthodoxy of our own day. 
What view Erasmus adopted is not said; only he and the 
rest of the company opposed Colet, who, however, was a 
match for them all. According to the account of Erasmus, 
he was transported with enthusiasm, his tone changed, his 
eyes flashed, his face was transfigured, he seemed like one 
inspired. The discussion had lasted long, and was becoming 
too hot to be agreeable, when our clever Erasmus brought 
it to a close in the happiest way. Nimbly changing sides 
—no doubt his friend’s arguments had really convinced him 
—he proceeded to narrate a story which he pretended to 
have found in an old moth-eaten manuscript, in which he 
made Cain’s laborious toil, and the greediness by which it 
was prompted, a part of his offence, but added thereto a 
theft perpetrated on the produce of Eden by the connivance 
of the angel that guarded its gates. Colet had no doubt 
laid himself open to ridicule by seeming to make industry 
asin; but the strong point of his position was, that Cain 
was rejected for something wrong in his own conduct or 
motives, and not, as was probably maintained on the other 
side, for having offered a bloodless sacrifice. And here 
Erasmus came effectually to his aid. The fable is told with 
all its author's graces of rhetoric, but if it has not been 
extended and adorned, as is probable, for the entertainment 
of his correspondent and the admiration of posterity, the 
hearers must have begun to yawn before it was concluded. 
It produced, however, the desired effect of restoring peace. 
The end, which is all that can be inserted here, is, that 
God, seeing how Cain delighted in toil, resolved to give him 
more than enough of it, and accordingly sent among his 
crops armies of ants, weevils, toads, caterpillars, mice, birds, 
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and all sorts of destructive creatures, to attack them in 
every stage of their growth. “Cain endeavoured to appease 
God by an offering of fruits, but finding that the smoke 
would not ascend, he perceived that God's anger was fixed 
against him, and accordingly abandoned hope.” 

On another occasion Erasmus took the part of the scho- 
lastics against Colet, and maintained it, notwithstanding : 
his great, perhaps excessive, respect for the learning of his 
opponent ; and this time it so happened that the divines 
were on that side which would be now generally allowed 
to be the side of reason and common sense. The subject 
of discussion was the agony of Christ in the garden, and 
the words in which he seemed to pray that he might escape 
from death—“O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me.” The received explanation at that time was, 
that “Christ as true man, being in that hour unsupported 
by the aid of his divinity, shrank from the appalling suf- 
fering which was then at hand, through that infirmity which 
he had assumed along with many other imperfections of 
our nature ;” and that explanation Erasmus adopted so far 
as to maintain very decidedly the presence of this human 
weakness, though he was willing to allow that there might 
be various meanings in the sacred text, the Word of God 
being manifold. Colet, on the other hand, argued that it 
was inconsistent with the great love of Christ to pray that 
he might escape that death which he had before so ear- 
nestly desired for our sakes, and that it was absurd in the 
extreme to suppose that while so many martyrs had not 
only met the most cruel tortures without fear, but had wel- 
comed them with joy, their love conquering all sense of 
pain, Christ, who was love itself, and had come into the 
world for no other end than by his own death to deliver us 
who were subject to death, could have shrunk either from 
the shame or the pain of the cross. Accordingly, Colet 
would refer the sorrow of Christ to anything rather than 
fear of death ; and his opinion, which he supported by the 
authority of Jerome, who, he said, had alone seen the truth 
on this question, was, that “our Saviour Jesus prayed for 
nothing else than that his death, which he desired should 
be the salvation of the whole world, might not be ruinous 
to the Jews.” This most unnatural interpretation Erasmus 
discussed at great length in a treatise, written in the form 
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of a letter to Colet, in which he set forth with great candour 
and learning the arguments which had been urged on either 
side in the conversation of the preceding afternoon. His 
argument in this disputation-kin (disputatiuncula), as he 
is pleased to call it, which he amplifies with any amount of 
rhetorical language and illustrates with great wealth of 
classical allusion, may be very briefly stated. Christ, in 
taking upon him the nature of man, took with it also all 
those imperfections which, though they are among the con- 
sequences of the first sin, are not themselves sinful Such 
are hunger, thirst, fatigue and so forth, and amongst these 
is the fear of death. If it is argued that a brave man does 
not fear death, it may be answered that fortitude does not 
consist in insensibility to danger, but in overcoming the 
natural dread of approaching evils so far as to encounter 
them manfully, and that both Homer and Virgil describe 
their heroes as shewing all the outward signs of terror. If 
it is argued that Peter, a sinful man, was possessed by so 
deep a love for Christ that he lost all sense of fear and was 
ready to lay down his life for his sake, and that it is there- 
fore monstrous to attribute to Christ the fear of death and 
at the same time the most absolute love, it is ingeniously 
replied that, while in us one feeling flows in upon and 
absorbs another, in him each power of mind and body dis- 
charged its natural function independently of all others, so 
that the love for mankind which made Jesus willing to 
ascend the cross, and the fear of death which made him 
shrink from it, existed side by side, neither feeling intruding 
upon or diminishing the other. That so many, both heathen 
and Christian, martyrs should have embraced death with 
alacrity and even joy, is felt to be a great difficulty, and 
full justice is done by Erasmus to the argument thence in 
his opponent's favour; and his answer, that the martyrs 
were endowed with fortitude through another’s virtue, not 
their own, whereas Christ in the moment of suffering was 
deserted by his divinity, is from the rational point of view 
less satisfactory than most of his reasoning. Erasmus, 
however, is so far from granting to Colet that his own view 
takes anything from Christ's love, as to maintain that it even 
enhances it. For, whereas Christ took upon him the nature 
of man of his own accord, it was his love for mankind 
which prompted him to assume that very weakness through 
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which he shrank from death, and in this light “the more 
imperfections you attribute to him (saving those which are 
sinful or unworthy), the more you will illustrate the love of 
the Saviour.” And Erasmus finally is carried so far as to 
assert that Christ had assumed “a bodily frame than which 
there was never any other more sensitive to cold, heat, 
fatigue, want and pain, and a soul in all its faculties of the 
very keenest feeling.” It is noteworthy, as indicating the 
theological position of both men, that this treatise nowhere 
suggests the view which at once occurs to the mind as the 
received orthodoxy of our own day—namely, that the 
agony was occasioned, not by the anticipation of death, 
even of a death fraught with all the significance of the 
crucifixion, but by the foreknowledge that the vials of 
God’s wrath were about to be poured out on the sufferer. 
Erasmus does indeed regard the death of Christ as a ransom 
for the world ; but his language is cautious and reverential, 
and as far as possible removed from the revolting extrava- 
gances which Luther afterwards wrote upon the same sub- 
ject. “It was fitting,” he says, “that that death should be 
as bitter as possible which was paid for so many deaths, 
which was to wash away the sins of the whole world.” 
His doctrine appears to have been—and it was probably 
that of Colet also—that Christ by his life and sufferings 
provided “an inexhaustible treasury of merits,” sufficient 
not only to blot out original sin, but to leave a surplus 
which might be applied to the expiation of our daily faults. 
As regards the question between them, Colet was not con- 
vinced by the arguments of his friend. He wrote a cour- 
teous note, thanking him for the pleasure he had derived 
from his very long but most agreeable letter, and acknow- 
ledging the accuracy with which he had remembered their 
conversation, and his learning and eloquence. He declared, 
however, that he still retained the opinion he had imbibed 
from Jerome, and enclosed the first instalment of his reply. 
In this he merely disputes the preliminary position of his 
friend, that the Scriptures are susceptible of a variety of 
constructions, maintaining that their fruitfulness consists 
not in their yielding many senses, but in their yielding one 
true one. A note from the hand of Erasmus himself inti- 
mates that the correspondence on Colet’s part was continued, 
but the remainder has been lost. 
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The Disputatiuncula de tedio et pavore has another than 
a theological interest, as indicating the progress Erasmus 
had at that time made in the study of Greek. Greek words 
here and there throughout the treatise shew that neither he 
nor his correspondent was entirely ignorant of the language, 
but two circumstances would seem to indicate that to the 
writer Greek literature was still to a great extent a ferra 
ignota. After quoting several passages from the AZneid in 
illustration of his argument that insensibility to danger is 
no mark of a brave man, he adds, “the same thing has 
been noticed by the learned in the Homeric poetry,” nor 
is there in the whole composition any quotation from a 
Greek author. There are, however, signs of some degree 
of familiarity with Plato, though not necessarily in the ori- 
ginal But the most remarkable circumstance is, that he 
seems to be quite unacquainted with the Greek Testament ; 
for not only does he invariably quote it in Latin, but he 
actually founds an argument on the pronoun isfe (not the 
exact equivalent of rovro) in the words, Transeat a me calix 
iste. Such is the force of habit, that he actually forgets, and 
expects his opponent to forget, that the New Testament 
was written in Greek, and quotes the Vulgate as though it 
had all the authority of inspiration! But, after all, this 
need not have been an oversight. If Erasmus and Colet 
might have hesitated to affirm that the Vulgate was in- 
spired, at all events it was customary to argue from its text 
as if there were no original to appeal to beyond it. 

Notwithstanding such differences as these, which indeed 
were only sufficient to cement their friendship, there were 
at least two things in which there was complete sympathy 
between Erasmus and Colet. These were dislike of the 
monastic system and enmity to the schoolmen. Colet, whose 
mind had been more systematically directed to the study of 
divinity than that of Erasmus, was probably the first to 
revolt from the ingenious subtleties which constituted the 
theology of those days; and in this respect he would seem 
even to have exercised some direct influence on the mind 
of his more accomplished and less cautious friend. He 
used to say, Erasmus tells us, but only in the presence of 
those on whom he could rely, that he considered the Sco- 
tists, who were vulgarly credited with extraordinary acute- 
ness, dull and stupid fellows ; for to dissect minutely the 
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words and sentences of others, and criticise now this point 
and now that,—that, he said, was the mark of a barren 
understanding. But for some cause or other—probably he 
had lost much time in reading the ponderous folios which 
contain his works—he was still more severe upon Aquinas. 
Upon one occasion, when Erasmus was praising the great 
schoolman, especially his Aurea Catena, which he thought 
was a valuable aid to the understanding of the Bible and 
the Fathers, Colet avoided expressing any opinion ; but in 
another conversation, on the renewal of the subject, fixing 
his eyes upon him to discover whether he was serious 
in his recommendations of Aquinas which he was now 
urging with vehemence, and perceiving that he was speak- 
ing from his heart, he exclaimed, as if he had been suddenly 
inspired, “ Why do you preach to me of a man like that, 
who must have had boundless arrogance, else he would not 
have been so rash and presumptuous as to define all things ; 
and much of the spirit of the world, else he would not have 
contaminated the whole doctrine of Christ with his own 
profane philosophy?’ Erasmus was struck with his friend’s 
enthusiasm, and forthwith began to study the writings of 
Aquinas. The result was, that the esteem in which he 
had hitherto held them was speedily dispelled. 

The controversy regarding the passion of Christ took 
place shortly after the first acquaintance of Erasmus and 
Colet, and the conversation just referred to probably occur- 
red about the same time or even earlier. We must now 
for a moment follow our versatile theologian into different 
scenes; for in the Christmas vacation of 1498-1499, he 
ran up to London to see his friend Mountjoy, and spent 
the time merrily—the gayest of the gay, associating with 
great men and courtiers, laughing, feasting, kissing the 
fair and bowing to every one. “We have made some pro- 
gress in England,” he assures a friend in a letter writ- 
ten in the very best of spirits, evidently from the midst 
of those gaieties. “Your old acquaintance Erasmus has 
become a tolerable huntsman, no bad rider, and a most 
accomplished courtier ; he makes a good bow and wears a 
pleasant smile ; and all this in spite of nature.... If you 
knew the wealth of Britain, you would put wings on your 
feet and fly hither; or if your gout prevented you, you 
would surely wish to be a Deedalus. For to mention but 
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one thing out of a great many: there are here ladies di- 
vinely beautiful,—the kindest and most fascinating crea- 
tures—far before the Muses whom you worship. There 
is besides a custom which can never be praised enough. 
Wherever you come you are welcomed with kisses, and the 
same on your departure; you return—kisses again ; you 
are visited, kisses are offered ; your friends take their leave, 
more kisses; you meet an acquaintance anywhere, imme- 
diately kisses: in short, wherever you turn, the air is filled 
with kisses. And if you had once tasted how delicate and 
fragrant they are, you would certainly desire, not for ten 
years only, like Solon, but till death, to be a sojourner in 
England.” 

It was during this winter vacation that Erasmus was 
first introduced to the future King of England, Henry, then 
Duke of York, his elder brother Arthur being still alive. 
He was staying with his friend Mountjoy on his estate at 
Greenwich when More came to visit him, and under the 
pretence of a walk carried him away to Eltham, where the 
royal children were receiving their education. They were 
playing in a large hall when Erasmus and More entered, 
and Henry, a manly little fellow, who had just attained his 
ninth year, advanced politely to meet them, accompanied 
by his sister Margaret upon one side, and Mary, then a 
child of four, upon the other. Arthur was not present, and 
Edmund was an infant in his nurse’s arms. Presently More 
put into the hands of Heury a composition of his own, and 
Erasmus, having nothing of the kind ready, was not a little 
annoyed that he had not been forewarned of the purpose of 
their walk, and the more so when the Prince during dinner 
sent him a slip of paper challenging him to a proof of his 
literary powers. Three days passed before he was able to 
respond ; but by that time he had produced an elaborate 
poem, in alternate hexameter and iambic verse, in praise of 
England, Henry VII., and the royal children. The verses 
are what might be expected from a man thoroughly imbued 
with classical literature but without much genius for poetry. 
England is, of course, described as the finest country in the 
world, and with the finest climate. Henry is the best of 
kings, great in war but inclined to peace; more patriotic 
than the Decii, more pious than Numa, more eloquent than 
Nestor, with ability superior to Cesar’s, and liberality greater 
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than that of Mzecenas—parsimonious in nothing save the 
blood of his subjects. The praise of the young Prince is 
less fulsome. A few graceful lines acknowledge his early 
love of learning and his resemblance to the father whose 
name he bore. The poem was accompanied by a letter to 
the Prince, in which he was entreated to accept an offering, 
which, however unworthy, was in its nature better and 
more enduring than any of the gifts of fortune. 

It was apparently about the same time that Erasmus 
wrote from London to his friend Robert Fisher, who was 
then in Italy, a letter in which he expresses his delight 
with England, and especially with the friends he had made 
at Oxford. “I should have been long ago where you are,” 
so it runs, “had not Lord Mountjoy, just as I was ready to 
set out, carried me off to England. For what place is there 
to which I would not follow a young man so accomplished, 
so kind, so amiable? God love me, I will follow him even 
to hell. You certainly gave me a very full and most 
graphic description of him, but, trust me, he surpasses every 
day buth your description and my own good opinion. But 
how do you like our England, you will ask? If you think 
my word worth anything, my dear Robert, believe me when 
I say that I never liked anything so well. I have found 
here a climate as delightful as it is perfectly healthy ; more- 
over so much culture and learning, and that of no common 
kind, but recondite, exact and ancient, Latin and Greek, 
that I now hardly require to go to Italy except to see it. 
When I listen to my friend Colet, I can fancy I am listen- 
ing to Plato himself. Who would not admire that perfect 
encyclopedia of knowledge which is to be found in Grocyn ? 
Than Linacre’s judgment, where will you find any more 
acute, profound or nicely polished? Has nature ever made 
anything gentler or sweeter or more happily gifted than the 
genius of Thomas More? Why need I review the rest of 
the catalogue? Strange it is what a noble crop of ancient 
learning is springing up everywhere in this country—an 
inducement to you to hasten your return. By me you are 
so loved and remembered, that there is no one of whom I 
speak oftener or more freely. Farewell. In haste.” 

In the beginning of the new year Erasmus returned for 
a month or two to Oxford to renew the intercourse which 


he had found so delightful. He left Oxford and England in 
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January, but not without an earnest effort on the part of 
Colet to detain him. Colet was extremely anxious that he 
should undertake a course of lectures on the Pentateuch, or 
Isaiah, or some other book of the Old Testament, similar to 
those which he himself was giving upon the Pauline Epis- 
tles, and he even reproached Erasmus with a dereliction of 
duty in declining the task. It was not, however, to the 
mind of Erasmus to settle down at Oxford, nor, much as 
he loved and admired Colet, would he give up for his sake 
his purpose of visiting Italy and devoting himself to the 
acquirement of Greek. Fortunate is it for the world that 
he did not accede to the proposal. He would indeed have 
made an admirable Professor, but would he have had time 
to edit the Greek Testament and write the many other works 
by which he prepared the way for the Reformation? He 
was interested, no doubt, in the cause of Scriptural theology 
in opposition to the subtleties of scholasticism, but it was 
more to his taste to encounter the old system openly with 
all the resources of his wit and learning, on a field where 
he might win the admiration of the world, than to under- 
mine it by means of lectures delivered to Oxford students ; 
and if he had accepted the invitation of Colet, where would 
have been the Encomium Mori? In truth, the thing was 
quite out of the question. The life, the movement of the 
new age was, one might almost say, impersonated in Eras- 
mus. His mind was far too restless, his genius too ambi- 
tious, to permit him to look on a lectureship in a university 
as in any way fulfilling the purpose of his life. So he ex- 
cuses himself on the plea of insufficient knowledge. How, 
he asks, can he teach others what he does not know him- 
self? Colet had asked him to give some warmth to the 
studies of the place during those cold winter months ; but 
how can he warm others when he is himself shivering all 
over? He had never intended to remain at Oxford, so that 
it is unjust to reproach him for having abandoned what he 
had never undertaken. Colet, it seems, would have been 
satisfied had he consented to give lectures on poetry or 
rhetoric ; but as the other was above his strength, so this 
fell below his purpose. In short, he must presently return 
to Paris, and waits only for the winter to relax its severity. 
Before the end of January this plan was carried out ; from 
Oxford he returned to the continent, crossing from Dover 
VOL. V. O 
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to Calais, having paid a visit to More and Mountjoy on the 
way. 

It is not difficult to understand why Colet and Erasmus 
were so strongly attached to one another. Hadem diligere 
et odisse—to have the same likings and dislikings—is said 
to be the firmest bond of friendship. But, in truth, friends, 
like lovers, must be complementary to one another, and they 
will be most constant when each finds in the other some- 
thing that is wanting in himself. The respects in which 
Erasmus and Colet resembled one another, and the respects 
in which they differed, were precisely such as to constitute 
the firmest bond of friendship. They agreed in their opi- 
nions, their tastes, their love of learning, their dislike of 
scholastic subtleties, their inclination to interpret Scripture 
naturally. But if Colet found in Erasmus far greater intel- 
lectual vigour, profounder learning, more extensive know- 
ledge of the world than he could pretend to, and a poignant 
humour which he did not possess, Erasmus found in him, 
on the other hand, a deep earnestness, a gravity and holy 
fervour which were not in his own nature, and of the want 
of which he may have been conscious. Colet, moreover, 
seems to have been a little of the ascetic. When he went 
to London he gave up suppers, and he seldom drank any- 
thing but beer or partook of more than one dish. His friend, 
on the contrary, being of a sickly frame, required pampering, 
and the self-denial of others is not always the less admirable 
if we are unable to share in it. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that Erasinus first learned from Colet that dislike of 
scholasticism which ever lent vigour to his pen. Through 
his influence, we have seen, his judgment underwent some 
modification in regard to one of the great leaders of that 
philosophy, with whose works he had previously had little 
acquaintance. But as for the theologians of his own day, 
the bitter experiences of his early life, the strict discipline 
and loose morality of Stein, the damp bedrooms and rotten 
eggs of Montaigu (a Scotist college near Paris where he had 
spent some time), had taught him to hate both their life 
and their doctrine. There was, however, one respect in 
which his English friend would seem to have exercised a 
distinct influence over his mind. Erasmus had not indeed 
so far escaped the influences of his age and of his monastic 
training as to suppose that any study could compete in 
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importance with theology, yet his natural tastes would pro- 
bably have led him to give secular learning at least an 
equal place in his regard. The spirit of Colet may be traced 
in the absolute devotion to divinity which he sometimes 
expresses. When he writes to this friend he puts himself 
on the defensive, endeavouring to shew that he looks upon 
his excursions in profane literature as little better than 
trifles of which he would gladly free himself, or at the best 
as preparatory to his graver studies, and that his whole 
heart is in theology. 

Erasmus was in this country again in the year 1506, 
when he visited Cambridge, and was made Doctor of Divi- 
nity of that University ; and while in London he was fortu- 
nate enough to become acquainted with Warham, Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Lord Chancellor, to whom he dedicated 
a Latin translation of the Hecuba of Euripides, and who 
afterwards proved one of his kindest and most liberal patrons. 
His first impression, indeed, of this Prelate was not altoge- 
ther favourable ; for on the presentation of the Hecuba, the 
Archbishop repaid the compliment with what seemed to 
Erasmus a very insignificant present, and he and his friend 
Grocyn, who had accompanied him, had a good laugh toge- 
ther in the boat, as they were rowed away from the palace 
at Lambeth, in trying to account for this niggardliness on 
the part of a man of such reputed generosity and wealth. 
Grocyn, who would seem to have known the ways of the 
world better than his friend, suggested, what was no doubt 
the true explanation, that the Archbishop must have sus- 
pected that he was not the first to whom the Hecuba had 
been dedicated. “And how,” asked the aggrieved scholar, 
“can such a suspicion have entered his head?” Quia sic 
soletis vos, was the reply—“ Because such is the practice of 
you literary men.” Determined to shew that in his case at 
least the suspicion was groundless, Erasmus had his Hecuba 
printed as soon as he got back to Paris, and having added 
to it a translation of the Iphigenia in Aulis, on which he 
had employed himself at Cambridge, he dedicated both to 
Warham, and thus secured his friendship and patronage. 

On this occasion the stay of Erasmus in England was 
brief. He had at length found the means of fulfilling his 
long-cherished intention of visiting Italy, and the same year 
or the next saw him on his way across the Alps. He was 
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at Rome when a letter reached him from Lord Mountjoy, 
announcing the accession of Henry VIII. to the throne, and 
pressing him to return; and not long before he had been 
honoured by a letter from the Prince himself, expressing 
the warmest interest in his fortunes. Mountjoy tells him 
the King is ready to welcome him, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to give him a rich benefice ; and to enforce his 
invitation, he sends him a sum of money to pay the expenses 
of his journey. Erasmus appears to have had no thought 
of settling permanently at Rome, nor indeed anywhere else ; 
had he chosen to engage in the war of intrigue that went 
on at the Pontifical court, his abilities would easily have 
gained him a Cardinal's hat ; but he loved freedom, and he 
liked England; and accordingly the year after Henry's 
accession, 1510, we find him once more in London, and this 
time with that dear friend of his, the simplest, truest- 
hearted and most loveable of Englishmen, Thomas More. 
As he rode across the Alpine snows, this friend had been 
much in his thoughts ; and how strange it was, it occurred 
to him, that the wittiest and wisest man he knew should 
bear a name which in Greek signified the Fool. And then, 
no doubt, he began to think how many real fools there were 
in the world, and what various forms folly assumed. His 
own experience and reading furnished him with abundant 
examples ; and before his journey was at an end, a kind of 
declamation, in which, under pretence of eulogizing folly, 
he might turn all classes of men into ridicule, had worked 
itself into some sort of shape in his thoughts. Arrived in 
London, he took his pen, and within a week had completed 
one of the famous satires of the world. 

The Encomium Moriz, or Praise of Folly, is certainly a 
most amusing piece of satire, abounding as it does in wit 
and eloquence, and displaying great knowledge of the world 
and keen observation of men and things. It reminds us of 
Lucian perhaps more than any other writer, in the contempt, 
generally good-humoured, which it pours out upon all 
human occupations. But the idea is probably quite ori- 
ginal. Folly, who speaks throughout, introduces herself as 
the sole cause of mirth in heaven and among men, who 
spreads joy over every countenance however sad before, just 
as the sun, when he “shews his golden face to the earth,” 
sheds new bloom and the freshness of youth over nature. 
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She then claims the right of trumpeting her own praises, 
and calls upon all to prick up their asses’ ears to hear 
her. Having announced her name and parentage, she de- 
clares herself to be a goddess, and indeed the very chief of 
divinities, inasmuch as she is the authoress of the greatest 
blessings to humanity. For she not only gives life itself, 
but also all the pleasures of life. Who knows not that 
man’s childhood is by far the most delightful period of his 
existence? And why? Because he is then most a fool. 
And next to that his youth, in which folly still prevails ; 
while in proportion as he retires from her dominion, and 
becomes possessed, through discipline and experience, of 
mature wisdom, his beauty loses its bloom, his strength 
declines, his wit becomes less pungent, until at last weary 
old age succeeds, which would be absolutely unbearable, 
unless Folly, in pity of such grievous miseries, gave relief 
by bringing on a second childhood. Nature herself has 
kindly provided for an abundant supply of folly in the 
human race ; for since, according to the Stoic definitions, 
wisdom means only being guided by reason, whereas folly, 
on the other hand, consists in submitting to the govern- 
ment of the passions, Jupiter, wishing to make life merry, 
gave man far more passion than reason, banishing the latter 
into one little corner of his person, and leaving all the rest 
of the body to the sway of the former. Man, however, 
being designed for the management of affairs, could not do 
without a small quantity of reason ; but in order to temper 
the evil thus occasioned, at the suggestion of Folly woman 
was introduced into the world—“a foolish, silly creature, 
no doubt, but amusing and agreeable, and well adapted to 
initigate the gloom of man’s temper by familiar intercourse.” 
Woman owes all her advantages to Folly. The great end 
of her existence is to please man, and this she could not do 
without folly. If any one doubts it, he has only to con- 
sider how much nonsense a man talks to a woman when- 
ever he wishes to enjoy the pleasures of female society. 

It is now shewn that friendship, love, marriage, success 
in life, are all dependent on the aid of Folly, which blinds 
us to the faults of others as well as to our own. Then 
comes a fine piece of satire on war, which Erasmus always 
detested. Hunting, gambling, and other frivolous tastes, 
are similarly ridiculed, aud then at length he delivers his 
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first blow at the monks. “But that class of men is alto- 
gether of our kidney, whose sole delight is to hear and tell 
lying stories of miracles and prodigies, and who can never 
have enough of fables about spectres, spirits, ghosts, the place 
of future punishment, and a thousand such wonders ; which 
are all believed the more willingly as they are remote from 
truth, and in the like proportion tickle the ear with a more 
agreeable itching. Such fables are not only wonderfully 
useful for relieving the tedium of the hours, but they are also 
very profitable, especially for priests and preachers. Akin 
to these, again, are they who have permitted the no doubt 
foolish, but still agreeable, persuasion to possess them, that 
should they see a wooden image or painting of St. Christo- 
pher Polyphemus,* they will not die that day, or that who- 
ever shall salute a carving of St. Barbara will return safely 
from battle, or whoever meet Erasmus on certain days, with 
certain tapers and certain prayers, become suddenly rich. 
Now, forsooth, they have invented a George Hercules too, 
like another Hippolytus. His horse, most religiously adorned 
with trappings and studs, they all but worship, and to swear 
by his brazen helmet is an oath for a king. But what shall 
I say of those who flatter themselves with the pleasant 
delusion that they can grant pardon for sins, and who mea- 
sure the periods of purgatory as it were with time-pieces, 
meting out centuries, years, months, days, hours, as if by a 
mathematical table where there could be no possibility of 
error? or of those who, trusting to certain little magic 
marks and prayers which some pious impostor invented 
either to save his soul or with a view to gain, promise 
themselves wealth, honours, pleasures, abundance, unfailing 
health, and a green old age, and in the other world a seat 
next Christ himself—which, by the way, they would not 
wish to reach for a long time yet ; that is, not till the plea- 
sures of this life, however much against their will and 
however closely they may have clung to them, shall never- 
theless have flown—then they would wish those heavenly 
joys to follow. Here is a man—say a merchant, or a soldier, 
or a judge—who thinks that by payment of a single coin 





* The pictures of St. Christopher often more nearly resembled Virgil’s 
**Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum,” 
than the geutle saint who carried the infant Christ. 
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out of his robberies, the whole Lerna of his life may be once 
for all cleared out, and imagines that so many perjuries, 
lusts, fits of drunkenness, so many quarrels, impostures, per- 
fidies, acts of treachery, can be redeemed as by contract— 
aye, and so redeemed that he may now return to a new 
round of crime. But could any frame of mind be more 
foolish—I mean happier, than theirs who by the daily reci- 
tation of those seven verses from the Psalms promise them- 
selves more than supreme happiness? And these magic 
verses some jesting demon, who was not however so cunning 
but he could be taken in, is believed to have pointed out to 
St. Bernard, the poor devil having been entrapped by the 
saint’s art.* And these things, which are so foolish that I 
am almost ashamed of them myself, are nevertheless re- 
garded with approbation, and that not merely by the vul- 
gar, but even by the professors of religion. * * * Now if 
in this state of things any odious wise man were to rise up 
and proclaim what is doubtless true,—Thou shalt not perish 
miserably if thou livest well; thy sins will be forgiven, if 
to thy money thou addest hatred of thy misdeeds, and 
after that tears, watching, prayers and fasts, and changest 
thy whole manner of life: such and such a saint will bless 
thee if thou wilt endeavour to follow his example ;—I say, 
if the wise man should bray out such truths as these, behold 
of how great happiness he would rob mankind, and into 
what confusion he would plunge them !” 

Erasmus now proceeds to attack in succession various 
classes of men, including merchants, grammarians and school- 
masters, poets and scholars, lawyers, philosophers, monks 
and theologians. On the two last, of whom he knew most 
and who presented the greatest number of points for attack, 
he is particularly severe. Even the highest dignitaries of 
the Church do not escape the lash. He lectures the cardi- 
nals on their duties, and finally lays hands on the supreme 
pontiffs themselves. No situation, argues Folly, could be 
more wretched than that of the vicegerents of Christ, if 
they endeavoured to imitate Christ’s life—namely, his 
poverty, toil, doctrine, his cross, his contempt for life ; which 
they would do if they had the smallest particle of wisdom. 
As it is, however, they leave all the labour to Peter and 

* The saint threatened that if he did not shew him the verses in question, 
he would read the whole book of Psalms every day. 
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aul, who have plenty of leisure for it, while they reserve 
for themselves the pleasures and the splendours of their 
office. It would be interesting to find that Erasmus main- 
tained here the same generous doctrine of religious tolera- 
tion which was shortly afterwards propounded by his friend 
More in the Utopia. This, perhaps, could hardly be ex- 
pected in a work so purely satirical. There is, however, a 
passage which ridicules the scriptural arguments used by 
the ignorant monks in proof of the Church's right to burn 
heretics :—one of these was derived from St. Paul’s com- 
mand to Titus, “A man that is an heretic, after the first 
and second admonition reject,” the argument being obtained 
by dividing the Latin word de-vita and translating “out of 
life :” from which it is clear that he did not think the stake 
the most satisfactory refutation of false doctrine. The piece 
concludes in truly orthodox style with shewing from Scrip- 
ture the advantages of Folly ; and certainly much of that 
ingenuity which the proverb ascribes to Satan is displayed 
in the adaptation of texts from the Bible to such a purpose. 
Such is a brief and imperfect analysis of this remarkable 
work—remarkable not merely for its inherent excellences, 
which, however, perhaps scarcely entitle it to a first place 
among compositions of the kind, but still more as being the 
earliest, in that century at least, and the most decisive sig- 
nal of the advance of that reforming spirit with which the 
Papal power was ere long to engage in deadly and terrible 
encounter. As the work proceeded, it was read to More and 
other congenial friends, by whom it was received with ap- 
plause. Erasmus, if we may trust his own statement, made 
many years afterwards, valued it too slightly to think of 
publishing it ; possibly he may have shrunk from the hos- 
tility which it was sure to arouse. Any objections he may 
have had, were, however, overcome by the friends who had 
encouraged his undertaking. Through their agency a copy 
of the work—an imperfect one—eventually found its way 
to Paris, and was there printed. The work was received with 
immense favour, especially among people of influence, and 
within a very few months went through no less than seven 
editions.* The monks of course were enraged, but did not 


* There is some difficulty in fixing the date of the publication of the Enco- 
mium Mori. Hallam says 1511, but gives no authority. I can find no trace 
of it before 1514. Erasmus himself says (but his memory may have deceived 
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very well know what to do with a man who had corre- 
sponded with the King of England and stood high in favour 
with the Pope. They, however, prevailed on one Martin 
Dorpius, a theologian of Louvain, to write to Erasmus to 
remonstrate with him on the publication of the “ unlucky 
Moria.” This he did in a highly respectful and compli- 
mentary style, telling him how unfortunate it was for his 
own fame that such a book should have appeared at the 
very time when he was beginning to be held in admiration 
by all the most eminent lawyers and theologians. The 
reply of Erasmus was equally conciliatory : he made a long 
and elaborate apology, and even condescended to say that 
he regretted the publication of the “ Moria.” It need scarcely 
be added, however, that his subsequent tone towards the 
monks, so far from being modified, was more bitter than 
ever. 

The correspondence with Dorpius took place after Eras- 
mus had left England, and that was not till towards the 
close of 1513, or in the beginning of the following year. 
A very few words must suffice to give an account of his 
occupations during the intervening period. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury had promised him a living, and this promise 
he now fulfilled by giving him the rectory of Aldington, in 
Kent. It is to the credit of Erasmus that he felt conscien- 
tious scruples about accepting a charge the duties of which 
it was impossible for him, owing to his ignorance of the 
English language, to fulfil The Archbishop met his scru- 
ples by assuring him that he did far more good to the 
Church by his books than he could by preaching to a little 
country congregation, and that he well deserved any reward 
the Church had it in her power to bestow. His objections, 
however, were not overcome without a promise that the in- 
terests of the parish would be provided for at the Arch- 
bishop’s expense. On this understanding he consented to 
draw a small yearly pension from the living. The remain- 
ing years of his residence in England were spent between 





him) that he was in Paris when it was printed, and there is no evidence nor like- 
lihood of his having been in Paris from 1510 to 1513. If the Encomium was 
published in 1511, it is strange that there should be no reference to it in the 
correspondence between Erasmus and Andrew Ammonius during the stay of the 
former at Cambridge. More probably the MS. was for that period in the 
hands of Sir Thomas More. 
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London and Cambridge, and were devoted chiefly to his 
projected edition of St. Jerome, and the collation of the 
New Testament. At Cambridge, it is said, he was made 
the Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity, and he afterwards 
gave lectures on Greek. Whether he was appointed to the 
Greek chair of the University seems to be a little uncertain. 
There is a statement of his own to the effect that he taught 
Greek gratis for a few months ; but that may mean either 
that he delivered voluntary lectures previous to his obtain- 
ing the professorial chair, or that the salary attached to 
the chair was little more than nominal. From a letter to 
his friend Andrew Ammonius, a literary man from Lucca, 
of the most genial temper, whose acquaintance he had made 
in London, we learn that he gave lectures on the Greek 
grammar of Chrysoloras, and that the attendance at his 
class was small, though he was hoping it might increase. 
Here also he speaks of undertaking lectures in theology, 
adding that the remuneration is too small to be an induce- 
ment, but that in the mean time he is working hard at his 
studies. Erasmus would now have been perfectly happy 
had it not been for the plague, English beer and poverty. 
The first turned the University into a solitude by driving 
its inmates away, and made him vow that he would fly thence 
if it were only to die somewhere else. His friend Ammo- 
nius, it must be owned, did his best to preserve him from 
beer, and to satisfy the yearnings of his soul for the light 
vintage to which he was accustomed, by sending him now 
and then a flagon of Greek wine. And as to poverty, he 
ought to have been a rich man by this time. He must have 
made something by his writings, and much more by his 
persevering and ingenious begging, in which art he was an 
adept. But his habits of life were expensive ; Cambridge 
was an expensive place to reside in; and his frequent jour- 
neys to escape the plague or visit his friends must have 
drawn heavily upon his purse. Accordingly we find him 
still complaining of poverty. Nevertheless, he seems to 
have lost none of his affection for England. If the mate- 
rial advantages proved less substantial than he thought he 
had been led to expect they would be, he had at least won 
for himself universal consideration. There was not a Bishop 
but was proud to be saluted by him. The King himself 
had noticed him in the most gracious manner. The Queen 
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had endeavoured to secure his services as a preceptor. 
Wolsey, then Bishop of Lincoln, was most friendly, though 
he confined himself to making magnificent promises. Fi- 
nally, the two Universities vied with one another for the 
honour of his presence. These, it is true, are the boasts of 
Erasmus himself when he wishes to represent his fortunes 
in the most favourable light; but there is no reason to 
doubt that here, as well as in Rome, the way was open for 
him to the highest honours, if he chose to seek them. If 
he was poor, it was because he preferred learning to ambi- 
tion, because learning was the thing which he loved best in 
this world. The cause of letters was the cause for which 
he lived and for which he would have died. The enthu- 
siasm of study never rose so high before or since. The 
smiles of Kings and the favours of Archbishops were to this 
man as nothing compared with his beloved books. 


2X0BERT B. DRUMMOND. 





IL—ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL 
SIR, 

I AVAIL myself of your expressed readiness to see both 
sides of an important critical question presented in your 
pages. 

Mr. Tayler’s recent learned book on “The Character of 
the Fourth Gospel, especially in its relation to the Three 
first,” has been noticed in your pages respectfully as it 
deserved, and with apparently a general assent to its con- 
clusions on the part of your reviewer. 

To many of your readers, perhaps to most of them, these 
conclusions would, if inevitable, be most unwelcome, and 
they must at least be permitted to question its reasonings. 
Without presuming to rival Mr. Tayler’s ecclesiastical learn- 
ing, it is no presumption in me to dispute his conclusions 
on grounds strictly critical, yet simple and intelligible to 
all readers of Scripture. 

I believe this book presents the first occasion, in the 
annals of English theology, of doubts being thrown upon 
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the apostolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel, except by 
writers who have equally impugned the authenticity of all 
the four Gospels. But the question itself is not new. It 
was debated in Germany at the very beginning of the pre- 
sent century ; and, since the time of Bretschneider, whose 
Probabilia appeared in 1820, no new argument, I believe, 
certainly no new critical fact, has been discovered bearing 
upon the question. More than forty years ago, the whole 
argument on both sides was brought into focus by Kuinoel, 
in the Prolegomena to his able notes on John’s Gospel ; all 
the objections (especially those of Bretschneider) to its au- 
thenticity were thoroughly examined, and this most learned, 
candid and able critic pronounced his distinct opinion in 
its favour. He decided that the writer must have been a 
Palestinian, and must have lived in the first century ; that 
he was an eye-witness of the things he relates and an inti- 
mate companion of Jesus; and that a writer of a later age 
would have written very differently on the union of Christ 
with God, which this Gospel makes prominent. He points 
to the apocryphal New Testament writings as proof of the 
difference in thought and style which the second century 
introduced. Thus the question is not new to English theo- 
logical students, but only to the general English public. 
Few of the latter are much acquainted with those feats of 
German criticisin which consist in exhausting all arguments 
on both sides of a question, as a mental exercise ; though 
not a few are disposed to accept the negative results of the 
process on trust. 

But even English books of theology have long since 
pointed out to the notice of popular readers, the distinctive 
peculiarities of the Fourth Gospel as compared with the 
other three. It has always been plain to every intelligent 
reader, that the first three differ far less from each other, in 
contents and in tone, than John’s from them all. The first 
three detail chiefly the ministry of our Lord in Galilee, 
Perea and the neighbouring parts, until the time of the 
fatal passover, when he plainly avowed his Messianic claims 
at Jerusalem ; so that we might hardly have known from 
their narratives that he had ever taught there except at that 
last festival. John, on the other hand, gives very few details 
of the life in Galilee, and almost confines himself to the 
visits of Christ to Jerusalem at the various festivals. And 
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this distinction involves another. John omits the chief 
part of the discourses of our Lord which are preserved by 
the rest, and gives us in full detail a large number (espe- 
cially those held at Jerusalem) which are not to be found 
in any others. So different are the contents of his Gospel 
from those of all the rest, that, on looking through the 
columns of a Harmony, we usually find the fourth blank 
when one, two or three of the others are full, and when the 
fourth is occupied there is seldom anything in any of the 
rest. Hence it is generally and naturally believed that 
John’s Gospel was written after the other three, and that 
its author had seen one or more of them. Hence, too, it has 
been generally inferred that John’s particular design in 
writing was, not to produce a new or complete Life of Jesus, 
but to supplement the others with additional facts and 
discourses. And the explanation of his personal ability to 
do this seemed obvious. Our Lord, according to all the 
four writers, spoke with studied reserve of his Messianic 
claims (under that misapprehended name) till the very end 
of his ministry, and (even according to John) went up “not 
openly, but as it were in secret,” to the earlier Jewish 
feasts. The apostles do not seem to have attended him in 
a body on those occasions ; but who so likely to have been 
uniformly with him as the “loved disciple”? If Matthew, 
the only other apostle evangelist, was not with our Lord on 
those occasions, and if John uniformly or generally was, 
this would at once explain the leading specialty of his 
Gospel. And this quite agrees with his own declaration of 
the purpose with which he wrote it, namely, “that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing ye might have life through his name.” This pur- 
pose, no doubt, is essentially common to all the four; but 
John points out more studiously than the rest the progres- 
sive indications of his Master’s divine mission.* Further: 
it is no new remark, that John’s narrative and his reports 
of his Master’s conversations are tinged with the colours of 








* I must take exception to Mr. Tayler’s statement (p. 4), that ‘‘instead of 
cautiously advancing his claims, and only towards the close of his ministry 
announcing himself as the Christ—Jesus, in the Fourth Gospel, from the very 
first reveals his high character and office by an unreserved disclosure of the 
Divine Word that was incarnate in him.” It is John, I think, who points out 
these signs of Messiahship, rather than Jesus, who asserts them more distinctly 
or earlier than in the Synoptics, 
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the narrator’s own mind to a degree not seen in the others ; 
and the longer of those conversations cannot, of course, be 
taken as verbally reported by him. His Gospel is decidedly 
what modern criticism calls subjective. We see the hero 
through the mind of the biographer. In a minor degree, 
John is to Jesus what Plato is to Socrates. Modern ortho- 
dox critics have commonly asserted this special tinge to 
consist in the clearer avowal of Christ’s Deity, in which the 
other three evangelists are thought by them to be very 
deficient. Mr. Tayler thinks it consists in a philosophy of 
the Logos, or Word, which did not blend itself with the 
idea of Christ so early as the life of his apostle John. But 
the author himself is unconscious of any other purpose 
than simply to shew that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of 
God. Are not Biblical critics too fond of detecting the 
special purpose of the writer, his “stand-point,” his “ point 
of view,” his “philosophy,” when his only purpose may 
have been to tell what he knows? 

The difference between the contents of the Fourth Gos- 
pel and the other three was early noticed by the more criti- 
cal of the Fathers. Eusebius says that John, the other 
narratives being known to him and approved by him, re- 
marked their want of an account of the earlier part of our 
Lord’s ministry, their authors having chiefly confined them- 
selves to his actions during one year, beginning with the 
imprisonment of John the Baptist. This is not indeed an 
exact or complete description of the phenomena; but the 
first ten chapters of John do seem to belong mainly to the 
sarly period so passed by in the other three ; the larger part 
of the Galilean life more fully recorded by them seems 
properly to follow ; and then the rest of John’s Gospel, from 
the approach of the last passover, runs parallel of course 
to the other three accounts, but with a large amount of 
additional materials, and little repetition of their details. 

These, then, are the chief specific differences observable, 
and almost universally observed, between the Fourth Gospel 
and the other three. Do they bring its genuineness into 
suspicion? Or are they not explained in a perfectly natural 
manner on the belief that it was written by the apostle 
John? 

There are internal marks of genuineness, innumerable, 
which it requires no great learning, but simply human feel- 
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ing and common sense, to estimate. The little explanatory 
parentheses so often inserted in the Fourth Gospel espe- 
cially, seem to bespeak a contemporary, if not an eye-wit- 
ness. Such are these: “There was much grass in the 
place ;’ “John was not yet cast into prison ;’ “For that 
sabbath was a high day ;’ “The servant’s name was Mal- 
chus,” &c. “There is at Jerusalem a pool,” could hardly 
have been written by any one who knew that the city had 
been Jong ago laid in ruins: he would surely have said, 
There was. And what means that odd little interruption 
of Christ’s discourse at the end of ch. xiv., “ Avise, let us 
go hence,” if he did not just then move to leave the paschal 
chamber, and then for some unexplained reason resume his 
discourse where he was, and go thence a little later, as 
mentioned at the beginning of chapter xviii? How but as 
the simple record of fact could such a parenthesis have 
crept in? and who but an eye and ear witness could have 
written it: “That the world may know that I love the 
Father, as the Father hath given me commandment, even 
soI do. (Arise, let us go hence.) I am the true vine, and 
my Father is the husbandman,” &c. Who could have 
written this consecutively if he had not heard it at the 
time? A most delicate, and because so delicate a most con- 
vincing, mark of authorship is found in the way in which 
John the Baptist is spoken of in the Fourth Gospel. All 
the others describe him habitually by his title the Baptzst, 
as if to distinguish him from Christ's apostle John. But 
the Fourth Gospel calls him simply John. How natural 
if it was written by the apostle John, himself (as inferred 
from i. 35—40) a disciple of the Baptist previously, still 
reverencing his former master as the Messiah’s forerunner, 
and never imagining, in his own modesty, that any other 
John stood conspicuous in Christ’s history! His own name 
he does not mention ; but when, towards the conclusion, he 
has to speak of himself, it is as “the disciple who leaned 
on Christ’s breast at supper,” or “whom Jesus loved.” 
Similar internal marks of authorship, appreciable by any 
one, may be seen in the other Gospels. For instance: 
Christ’s prophecy of the fall of Jerusalem, recorded by all 
the first three, contains, together with the most striking 
prediction of that event, the anticipation of a visible coming 
of Christ, so contrary to the event that we naturally con- 
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clude those records must have been written before the fall 
of the city, and mingled with expectations natural enough 
to the Jewish relators before, but hardly conceivable on the 
supposition that the Gospel narratives were written 80 or 
100 years after. So, in the lists of Christ’s twelve apostles, 
given severally by the first three, Matthew is by the other 
two enumerated simply by his name, as if they would spare 
the needless opprobrium of his former occupation as tax- 
gatherer for the Romans; but in his own list he writes 
himself bravely down, Matthew the Publican—a tacit sign 
of authorship, and sign of a true man. Mark’s Gospel, 
again, stated by the uniform testimony of antiquity to have 
been written under the suggestion of Peter and from mate- 
rials supplied or dictated by him, brings out the character 
of the latter without disguise on various occasions not wholly 
creditable to him, when the others mitigate their narratives 
somewhat in his behalf. A sign as strong as it is unobtru- 
sive, that antiquity has rightly given the authorship of the 
second Gospel to Mark the companion of Peter.* 

So much for the popular internal marks of the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels. They are quite as abundant, to say 
the least, in the Fourth Gospel as in any. 

The external evidence, as derived from Christian antiquity, 
may be briefly stated. The Fourth Gospel was never ascribed 
to any one but John the apostle. It was named as his by 
the early Fathers, and quoted with reverence by some yet 
earlier as sacred scripture when (as often was their habit) 
they did not mention the name of the writer. Irenzus, 
about 178 A.D., names the four evangelists, and gives fanci- 
ful reasons why there must be four and no more. Tatian’s 
Diatessaron attests the fact. And (perhaps most important 
of all) Eusebius (born about 270 A.D., and Bishop of Cz- 
sarea about 315) making a catalogue of the sacred books of 
the Christians, distinguishes three classes, namely : (1) those 
universally received by all Christian churches; (2) those 
received by some and doubted by others ; (3) spurious books. 
Eusebius is a little confused in one or two expressions ; but 
there is no confusion in what concerns the present inquiry. 
All the four Gospels, with the names now borne by them, 


* I see, indeed, in your July number that the authenticity of Mark’s Gospel 
is ingeniously impugned ; but Mr. Tayler seems to grant the genuineness of all 
the three Synoptical Gospels, 
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are put by him among the books wniversally acknowledged. 
And (as the other writings ascribed to John form a neces- 
sary part of this argument on the Fourth Gospel) it may be 
well to state here, that Eusebius classes the First Epistle 
also among the universally acknowledged books, and the 
Second and Third Epistles and the Apocalypse among those 
which were variously received and rejected by different 
persons and churches. As to the Second and Third Epis- 
tles, they are of little importance in a theological point of 
view ; but are generally admitted to be from the same pen 
as the First, their phraseology being so similar; and their 
non-universal reception may be explained by their being 
merely private letters, and therefore comparatively little 
known at first. 

The question of the authorship of the Apocalypse or 
Revelation is essentially connected with that respecting the 
Fourth Gospel. Mr. Tayler points out clearly the impossi- 
bility of ascribing both to the same writer. The earliest 
mention of authorship in regard to each book ascribes it 
indeed to John the apostle; but the earliest readers were 
not critical ones. And, as Mr. Tayler shews, the more 
scholarly Christians of Alexandria (under their Bishop Dio- 
nysius, 247—265) perceived the impossibility of ascribing 
them both to the same author, and concluded that the apos- 
tle John was the author of the Gospel, and another John 
(called the Theologian in the title) the author of the Apoca- 
lypse. The grounds of this judgment are patent to every 
scholar. The language and style of the Gospel are as much 
superior to those of the Apocalypse as its religious ideas. 
The one is the book that Christians could least spare from 
the New Testament ; the other is the book they can make 
the least practical religious use of. The one is worthy of 
an apostle; the other, if believed to be his, would sadly 
lower our reverence for him. 

But Mr. Tayler, with Bretschneider, reverses the decision 
of the Alexandrian critics and of the Church ever since, 
and assigns the Apocalypse, with its strange Jewish dreams 
of “things shortly to come to pass” (but which never did 
come to pass) to the beloved disciple of Jesus; and the 
Gospel to an unknown writer of the middle of the second 
century. We ought to have strong reasons given for this 
seemingly arbitrary change of judgment. What are they? 
VOL, V. P 
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Before examining his internal arguments, it appears to 
me that Mr. Tayler has done very scant justice to the his- 
torical testimony of Eusebius (as well as Ivenzus) in this 
matter. He says: “ Within less than a century from the 
time of Dionysius (of Alexandria) we observe Eusebius, 
3ishop of Czesarea, the historian, betraying the same aliena- 
tion and sharing the same doubts (i.e. respecting the Apoca- 
lypse). But it is remarkable that neither Dionysius nor 
Eusebius ventured beyond the expression of hesitation and 
doubt, resulting from a want of mental sympathy.”* Is this 
a sufficient account of the testimony of Eusebius? He is 
not expressing his own doubts except incidentally ; he is 
directly stating the facts as to other men’s beliefs and prac- 
tice. He professes to record facts; and he says that (in 
point of fact) the Fourth Gospel had always and every- 
where been acknowledged as the work of the apostle John, 
and that the Apocalypse had (in point of fact) been vari- 
ously received as his and disputed. Eusebius may be thought 
ambiguous in his own opinion of the Apocalypse, as he 
says that “if it seem meet” it may be put among the un- 
disputed books; and that though “some reject it, others 
reckon it among the books universally received.”"+ He says 
distinctly that “there are concerning that book to this very 
day different opinions.” But he says there is not, nor ever 
has been, any difference of opinion as to accepting the 
Fourth Gospel as the apostle John’s. Eusebius, then, does 
go far beyond the expression of doubts about the Apoca- 
lypse. He attests the Gospel. It is as historian that he is 
chiefly important. His own opinion against the Apocalypse 
seems naturally to have followed his perception of the im- 
possibility of ascribing both books to the same author. He 
expresses this hesitatingly ; but unhesitatingly goes with 
the universal opinion as to the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

How is it then that the reverse decision comes into favour 
now? It seems somewhat invidious and arbitrary, without 
any new materials of judgment, to give to the apostle the 
discredit of that strange and wild book, the Apocalypse, 
and to an unknown person the credit (or shall I repeat, dis- 
credit) of romancing or philosophising (not to say forging) 





2. 3. + Lardner, IV. 234. 
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the life and gospel of Christ into a more spiritual form 
than that in which his personal disciples had left it. 

Having twice read Mr. Tayler’s book through, with all 
the care and candour I can command, I desire to do justice 
to his arguments in my act of disputing them. They are 
the following : 

The first depends upon the idea we form of the apostle 
John himself. Christian antiquity has, with one consent, 
handed down the idea that he was the youngest and most 
apt of the personal disciples of Christ, that he was espe- 
cially amiable and gentle, the best-loved disciple of his 
Lord, perhaps the most like him in character, and in all 
respects such a thoughtful Christian as the Fourth Gospel 
shews its author to have been. Mr. Tayler insists (and in 
one sense rightly) that “in citing the collective evidence of 
the New Testament on the character of the apostle John, 
we must, of course, exclude, in the first instance, such as 
might be furnished by the two books which are the subject 
of comparison ; since our purpose is to decide on the claims 
of each to a specific authorship, by testimony which is 
external to them both.”* This condition may be strictly 
just “in the first instance,” though it seems hard. By its 
means Mr. Tayler makes out the character of John (who 
is not very prominent in the Gospel events) to have been 
that of the merest, dullest Jewish zealot, the Boanerges who 
would, not once only, but habitually, have called down fire 
from heaven upon reluctant hearers, but not a disciple who 
had any claim to lean on Jesus’ breast, or to whom Jesus 
might with any special propriety have committed the sacred 
charge of his mother. Even the apocryphal story, by which 
some old Fathers endeavoured to glorify John’s orthodoxy 
(that he ran out of a bath at Ephesus one day when the 
heretic Cerinthus entered, lest the building should fall upon 
him), is made to do service against John’s better reputation 
as a disciple of Christ. But, accepting this hard condition 
under the strict rules of criticism, we must still claim to 
use the Fourth Gospel as indirectly bearing upon the cha- 
racter of John. We have to take it as written (under Mr. 
Tayler’s theory) about the year 150 A.D., and as therefore 
vouching for the prevalence of the idea at that time, that 
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John the apostle was not such a Jewish zealot as he is now 
represented, but was the character described incidentally in 
that Gospel, and did appreciate Christ spiritually as that 
writer does; that he was the disciple whom Jesus loved 
especially, and who lay on his breast at supper. In the 
middle of the second century, therefore, the apostle John 
was believed to have been not such a Jewish Christian as 
could have written the Apocalypse, but such a spiritual- 
minded Christian as could have written the Fourth Gospel. 
The reputed character of John is thus proved, not from his 
own testimony, but by that of united Christian antiquity, 
to have been what Mr. Tayler argues that it was not. Nor 
is it easy to understand how this Gospel, if not written till 
the middle of the second century, could so immediately and 
universally have been accepted as an original work of the 
apostle. This subject is amply discussed by Dr. Norton in 
his volumes on the Genutneness of the Gospels ; a book well 
known to Mr. Tayler, who has republished that part of it 
which incidentally contrasts the more defective evidences of 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch with what seemed 
to its author the conclusive evidence of the authenticity of 
the four Gospels. 

And here I have to observe that few lovers of the Bible 
(free as they may be from Bible-worship) can go with Mr. 
Tayler in his calm conclusion, that the ascription of the 
Fourth Gospel to an unknown author in the middle of the 
second century makes no difference in its religious value. 
Most Christians feel, with Bunsen, that in losing it, they 
lose at least an important part of the historical Christ of 
their belief. Of course we must follow Truth wherever 
she may lead us, though it should be into a desert. But 
we do not willingly—unless her commands be absolute— 
leave the still waters and green pastures of the Gospel 
records. We do not, unless compelled by critical proof, 
give up the Christ of John’s Gospel. Nor do we readily 
part with the loved disciple himself to regard him as a mere 
Boanerges and a dull Millenianist. We could give up the 
Apocalypse, but not so easily the Fourth Gospel and its 
author. 

The First Epistle of John has more to do with this con- 
troversy than Mr. Tayler seems to think. He says he “can 
have little doubt that the author of the Epistle and of the 
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Gospel were one and the same person ;”* and ascribes them 
both to the earlier part of the second century. We are to 
suppose, then, that the ingenious author of the Fourth Gos- 
pel wrote the Epistle also in order to give greater currency 
to the former. Yet Mr. Tayler does not consider himself as 
charging the author of the Gospel with forgery or impos- 
ture ; for (he reminds us) that Gospel does not expressly 
claim to be John’s, except in the last chapter, which he 
considers not genuine. But (not to urge that the last chap- 
ter is quite in the style of a supplement to the rest, and 
may be rationally accepted without the last verse and half), 
this Gospel itself elsewhere claims to be the work of an 
eye-witness (iii. 1], “ We speak that we do know, and tes- 
tify that we have seen”) in very similar phraseology to the 
Epistle (i. 1—3 and iv. 14). The writer of the Gospel and 
of the Epistle professes to have seen with his own eyes and 
known of his own knowledge. If he was not an apostle, 
nor even a contemporary, how can we acquit him of delibe- 
rate fraud? The Epistle seems to me an attendant voucher 
for the Gospel, such as Matthew, Mark and Luke do not 
happen to possess. Yet we are to receive them and cast 
John aside. 

But “the most formidable argument” (according to Mr. 
Tayler) “is, the precedent that was drawn from the apos- 
tle’s own pr: actice, so contrary, apparently, to his reputed 
words,—in the celebrated Paschal controversy.’+ 

I enter with diffidence upon the Paschal or Quartodeci- 
man controversy. As I understand it, its elements are 
these : 

1. It assumes that the Fourth Gospel places the time of 
our Lord’s last passover a day earlier than it is in the other 
Gospels ; or else that it regards him as holding an ordinary 
supper with his disciples, and says nothing of his eating 
the passover at all. 

2. It reminds us of the historical fact that, in the course 
of time, there arose a great controversy about the proper 
day for holding Easter, owing to the impossibility of recon- 
ciling the Je wish feast of the Passover (which was regu- 
lated by the /unxar month) with the Christian desire to keep 
the resurrection- day onaSunday. The problem was plainly 
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impossible, and the Jewish 14th day of Nisan was aban- 
doned by the Western churches and adhered to by the 
Eastern. 

3. It states that the Jewish and Asiatic churches, which 
still clung to the lunar method, claimed the authority of 
the apostle John in behalf of their practice, which (it is 
alleged) proves that they did not receive this Gospel as his. 

But how do we put together the premises and the con- 
clusion? The alleged celebration of the passover by our 
Lord a day earlier according to the Fourth Gospel than 
according to the Synoptists, is explained by harmonists by 
supposing that one class of Jews in our Lord’s time reck- 
oned the new moon from the time of its being actually 
seen, and another from its calculated change a day or two 
before. But what had this to do with the long subsequent 
question how to reconcile the lunar month with the occur- 
rence of an Easter Sunday ? 

I must, however, confess myself unable to perceive the 
alleged contradiction between John and the Synoptists as 
to the day of the Last Supper ; and some learned men have 
been in the same position. The passages alleged to prove 
the discrepancy are these : 

Ist. (John xiii. 1.) “ Now before the feast of the passover, 
when Jesus knew that his hour was come that he should 
depart out of this world unto the Father, having loved his 
own which were in the world, he loved them unto the end ; 
and supper being ended,” &c. Hence it is gravely insisted 
that the supper mentioned had been held a day at least 
before the passover. But do we not naturally take for 
granted that John is about to speak of this passover, as the 
other three evangelists had done? Does not every reader 
feel that the words just quoted would be a very clumsy 
statement of the fact that this supper was held before the 
passover ? Are we forbidden to translate the passage (with 
Wakefield essentially) in the simpler style following : “ Now 
when Jesus knew, before the passover, that his hour was 
come, &c. * * * he loved them to the end”? It is plainly 
implied by the narrator, that the supper which he proceeds 
to speak of, was the passover. “Supper being ended,” 
déervov yevouévov, Would also be more properly translated, swp- 
per being come, or on the table, or in progress ; just as zpwiag¢ 
yevopevne (XXL 4), tpépac yevopérne (Acts xii. 18 and xvi. 35), 
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ovyic yevonévne (Acts xxi. 40), all denote existing, not past or 
ended. 

2nd. In ch. xiii. 29, when Jesus said to Judas at the 
supper-table, “That thou doest, do quickly,” the evangelist 
remarks that some present thought he meant him to buy 
something for the feast or give something to the poor. And 
from this conjectural remark of theirs it is again insisted 
that the passover feast could not have already begun. But 
why not, if we remember that the feast of unleavened 
bread lasted seven days after the eating of the passover 
lainb, and that the whole period was indifferently called 
“the passover” or “the days of unleavened bread”? There 
would have been no difficulty (as the objection must then 
imply) in buying anything till the Sabbath began. 

3rd. The third text is xviii. 28, where we are told that 
the leaders of the Jews “went not themselves into the 
judgment-hall, lest they should be defiled ; but that they 
might eat the passover.” And here again it is gravely 
urged, with a hard literalness that would disgrace a biblio- 
later, that they could not have already eaten the passover 
lamb. But how if they feared defilement for seven days 
after it? I remember solving to my own mind, when quite 
a child, this palpable verbal difficulty by that simple ex- 
planation, which I since found in learned commentators. 
Having eaten the passover lamb, but having still to keep 
themselves ritually clean during the seven days of unleav- 
ened bread, they feared pollution by going into the Roman 
pretorium. It would spoil their eating of the passover 
(though crucifying an innocent man would not). Here, as 
before, eating the passover means keeping the festival to 
the end. 

4th. Another argument is derived from the statement 
(xix. 31) that the day of our Lord’s crucifixion was the 
preparation-day ; which some take to mean the day before 
the passover, but which Mark (xv. 42) and Luke (xxiii. 54) 
clearly explain to mean the day before the Sabbath ; and 
John himself (xix. 14 and 31 combined) shews to have been 
specifically the preparation for the Sabbath of the passover 
week, which Sabbath consequently was a “high day.” I 
therefore pass by this Quartodeciman controversy as the 
weakest instead of the strongest part of the argument, with 
the remark, that if the alleged diversity were proved to 
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exist between the Fourth Gospel and the others, it has 
nothing to do with John’s supposed authority in the Easter 
question, but only shews that, according to him, Jesus and 
his apostles had reckoned the 14th Nisan according to the 
Karaite, and not the Pharisaic rule. Either way they kept 
the lunar reckoning ; in neither way the Sunday reckoning. 

It is alleged by Mr. Tayler, that “Jesus in the Fourth 
Gospel from the very first reveals his high character and 
office by an unreserved disclosure of the Divine Word that 
was incarnate in him, and engaged in open discussion re- 
specting his claims to authority with the Jews at Jerusalem 
and elsewhere."* He also says: “The doctrine of the Logos, 
modifying the whole conception of the person and ministry 
of Christ, which pervades from beginning to end this re- 
markable book, could not, I think, have blended itself so 
intimately with the popular preaching of Christianity at a 
very early age. On this statement (which is made as 
roundly and unhesitatingly as the orthodox statement that 
John’s Gospel is based throughout on Christ's Deity), I 
venture to observe, that the one only allusion to the Logos 
doctrine is contained in the opening verses, and that the 
writer's own conception is summed up at the conclusion by 
the term Christ ; that incarnate Logos and incarnation are 
terms unknown ; that the frequent assertion of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus is usually the comment of the evangelist 
rather than our Lord’s own avowal; and that he is, in this 
Gospel as in the rest, most cautious in this respect till “his 
hour is come.” I observe, too, that Mr. Tayler himself 
acknowledges? that “the doctrine of the Logos existed an- 
terior to the apostolic age ;’ but he adds, “it was confined 
to the higher sphere of philosophical thought, and came 
into no direct contact with the popular mind.” Suffice it to 
say that the Logos doctrine was long ago found in the Jew- 
ish Greek Scriptures Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, and that 
in the earliest age of Christianity the Targums systemati- 
cally paraphrased the Old Testament title Jehovah into the 
Word of Jehovah. These uses of the phrase surely came 
into contact with the popular mind, whether Philo’s Platon- 
ism did or not. I venture to think that the prevalence of 
the Logos doctrine in the Fourth Gospel is as much over- 
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stated as its prevalence in common Jewish thought in the 
apostolic age is understated; and that the proem to the 
Gospel, as well as the similar opening of the first Epistle, 
is perfectly in accordance with the avowed purpose of the 
Gospel to prove “that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” 
The writer seems not to have been conscious of any new 
or different conception from the rest of the evangelists. 

It seems to me that the difference between the contents 
of the Fourth Gospel and the rest is decidedly overstated 
by Mr. Tayler when he says that “it affects the whole con- 
ception of the person and teaching of Christ, and the fun- 
damental distribution of the events of his public ministry.”* 
As to events, the first three differ on certain occasions (not 
of supreme importance) to a degree that is difficult or im- 
possible to reconcile. John’s, being understood to be sup- 
plementary, and therein fragmentary, has all the fewer points 
of actual collision with their narratives, though there is 
often much difficulty in putting his and theirs into chrono- 
logical sequence. One marked difference is conspicuous be- 
tween him and the rest, in his having placed the “ cleansing 
of the temple” at the first passover, whereas all the others 
place it at the last. On this great stress is laid; yet one 
does not quite see how the variation proves or disproves the 
authorship. It certainly seems more appropriate to the last 
passover than to the first, if we regard it as attended with 
the popular excitement described by the Synoptists in con- 
nection with the public entry into Jerusalem. But John’s 
description, be it observed, would allow us to regard the 
earlier incident (supposing it to have occurred twice) as a 
more quiet protest on our Lord’s part, which it is perhaps 
difficult to imagine he should not have made, gently but 
firmly, even at his first passover. This is not, then, a clear 
‘ase of opposition between the narratives. But, if it were, 
what then? We should of course say, one or the other 
has made a mistake about the date. But this does not 
prove that John the apostle was not the author of the 
Fourth Gospel, nor that it proceeds upon a different con- 
ception from the others. 

John’s additions to certain narratives common to the 
others and himself, seem to me highly characteristic of the 
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position generally assigned to him as consciously supple- 
menting the Synoptic histories. Thus the miracle of feed- 
ing the 5000 is recorded by all the four, but by John (ch. 
vi.) apparently out of its proper chronological order. His 
narrative is otherwise perfectly accordant with the rest ; but 
he adds the remarkable conversation of Jesus with the 
Jews and his disciples, arising out of the miracle (vi. 22— 
71), which conversation the others have omitted. The sup- 
plements made by John to the family history of Lazarus 
and his sisters are again eminently characteristic, and seem 
to me to bear such internal marks of genuineness as to defy 
the idea of their post-apostolical production. To Luke (x. 
38—42) we owe the first part of this beautiful little episode 
of Bethany, where Martha is “cumbered with much serv- 
ing,” while Mary sits at Jesus’ feet listening to his word. 
Matthew and Mark afterwards give the account of his being 
in a house at Bethany during the last passover week, where 
a woman (name not mentioned) pours precious ointment 
upon him. John also records this latter incident, and tells 
us that Mary, the sister of Lazarus, was the agent in it. 
And he supplies also the intervening history of the sick- 
ness and death of Lazarus and the restoring miracle, which 
brings us into far more intimate acquaintance with the 
characters of the two sisters. Regarded as the work of 
the apostle John, these supplements are perfectly natural 
and most interesting. All is stamped with the truth of 
nature. The restoring miracle itself is in the highest sense 
truly natural on Christ’s part, if we believe him ever to 
have wrought a miracle of love or mercy. And the further 
illustrations here afforded of the character of our Lord in 
his friendships, of the characters of some with whom he 
associated in his retirement from public conflict, of the 
character of the narrator himself, who has given the story 
in all its simplicity but with all earnestness, are among the 
treasures of moral and religious influence which are felt to 
belong peculiarly to the Fourth Gospel. 

But what are these on the supposition that this Gospel 
is not John’s, nor even of contemporary date? that an 
unknown author, 120 years after the Saviour’s death, wrote 
it from a theological or philosophical point of view, giving 
an unhistorical picture of Christ, and framing even his 
events in accordance with a dogmatic conception which had 
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grown up since? We must be excused for thinking that 
the decision of this question vitally affects the spiritual 
value of the book. To those who accept it as John’s, the 
Christ is nowhere more vividly historical, personal and real 
than in this Gospel. He is the same Christ as in the rest, 
but with deeper touches of personal character and making 
fuller disclosures of the Divine will. To them “the be- 
beloved disciple” is also real, and is one of the true saints 
of the heart, worthy to have shared Christ’s nearer confi- 
dence and capable of imparting it to us. They cannot 
willingly or needlessly part with the loved apostle; nor 
will they, except under hardest critical compulsion not yet 
experienced, let Martha, Mary and Lazarus go into the 
realms of fiction, instinct as they are with Jewish and with 
Christian reality. 
IT am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
EpWAkD HIGGINSON. 





IIL—THE RELIGION OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. BY 
ONE OF THEMSELVES. 


CHRISTIANITY, as seen in the life and character of St. 
Paul, is a spectacle as grand and inspiriting as man has 
ever exhibited to his fellow-men. Living as we do in the 
midst of Christendom, it requires a strong effort of the 
imagination to throw ourselves back to the times of the 
apostle. Beholding from our vantage-ground the mighty 
stream of tendency rolling with an ever-increasing volume 
through the past centuries, we forget that only the first 
beginnings were visible to him. Half unconsciously we 
endow him, not with the eye of a faith which pierced through 
“the blankness of the dark,” but with a species of clairvoy- 
ance, to which the future revealed itself as a visible pano- 
rama. But what, in truth, were the circumstances of the 
apostle? The Master whom he proclaimed as the Lord of 
heaven and earth, had perished upon the Cross as a malefac- 
tor. He himself was a prisoner in the palace of the Cesars, 
and in continual expectation of a martyr’s death, The 
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churches which he had called into existence were beset with 
perils from false teachers, with perils from their own inter- 
nal divisions, and liable at any moment to be utterly swept 
away before some sudden wave of Imperial persecution. 
Does the faith of the apostle waver when he speaks of the 
future? Not fora moment. He bids the churches rejoice 
and give thanks, firmly convinced that they were the first 
fruits of a vast movement which should embrace the whole 
earth within its folds. He bids them offer up prayer for all 
men, because it is the will of God that all should be saved 
and come to the knowledge of the truth. Beyond all other 
graces, he would have them cultivate Faith, Hope and Cha- 
rity, as men redeemed for ever from the powers of darkness. 
But this grand and all-inclusive faith, which, in spite of 
men’s frantic efforts to make it an instrument for evil only, 
has passed on from country to country, like a broad river 
fertilizing whatsoever soil it touches, has shrivelled here in 
England to a narrow and impotent superstition. In British 
Protestantism, the religion of Exeter Hall and the middle 
classes, the grand lineaments of the apostolic faith would be 
indistinguishable after the minutest scrutiny. Just as the 
teaching of the apostle was remarkable for its broad and 
liberal character, its forgetfulness of all minor points of 
difference, and the absence of dogmatic formulas, Protes- 
tantism is distinguished by characteristics the reverse of 
these. It lives and moves and has its being in dogma; it 
hedges round the promises of Christ with monstrous con- 
ditions ; it loves to erect every difference of opinion into an 
impassable barrier of separation. Such is English Protes- 
tantism in the abstract. To Protestantism in the concrete 
—that is, as it exists in this or that individual—it would 
be impossible to assign a definite character. In conversa- 
tion, the remark is commonly made that so-and-so is a 
“thoroughly good Christian,’ and the words are spoken 
and received as though their meaning was perfectly un- 
derstood by every one. But the language is purely con- 
ventional, and no one expects the person so designated 
to manifest an extraordinary degree of sanctity, to be a 
student of theology, or in any way to be observably differ- 
ent from other people. The religion of the English laity 
is a mere jumble, a hopeless confusion. They themselves 
feel that it is so. They do not dare to handle it ever 
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so delicately, lest it should crumble into nothingness beneath 
the touch. Any attempts to point out contradictions which 
require explanation, any demands for information, are in- 
variably silenced with the assertion, that “it is not for us 
to inquire into such matters.” If people will only say no- 
thing, but preserve grave faces and go to church regularly, 
religion will do very well as an ally of the parish constable 
and a clog to the propensities of the burglar and other 
criminals against society. Hence the terror and the cla- 
mour which arise when any one is bold enough to come 
forward and declare that he for his part does not believe in 
“everlasting punishment” or the absolute infallibility of the 
Pentateuch. “ Destitute of faith, yet terrified at scepticism,” 
is a description of English Protestantism as true as it is 
tersely and briefly expressed. But how has this undesir- 
able result been attained? Have we not an Established 
Church, with archbishops, bishops, clergymen and curates, 
who people the country “like leaves of the forest when 
summer is green”? It would be impossible to find in any 
country, people who listen to innumerable sermons with 
such lamb-like docility as the English ; who judge them by 
such considerate canons of criticism; who are so willing 
to believe that they carry away something precious from 
the dreariest discourses. “Moreover, do not the booksellers’ 
shops groan beneath accumulations of religious literature, 
which assuredly would never be produced without an exten- 
sive demand? These statements are true. It will be there- 
fore by an examination of the kind of sermons which the 
clergy deliver, and the character of the popular religious 
literature, that we shall ascertain the component parts of 
British Christianity. 

We desire to speak of the clergy with the respect due to 
a very respectable body of men. They have their defects 
both exasperating and absurd. That air of exclusive sanc- 
tity, as of men already partly beatified, which the younger 
members of the fraternity, the curates, diligently cultivate, 
and which we suppose must be the welling up of some 
secret spring of self-complacency at their exalted spiritual 
position, is both exceedingly ludicrous and provoking. But, 
spite of this and other faults of a far graver character (which 
we shall mention presently), we believe the clergy are doing 
a good work in the land. This is not the place to enter 
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into a defence of the Establishment; but, notwithstanding 
its apparent anomalies, we believe that the clergy of the 
Establishment are a protection to the poor, a meeting-point, 
which while it raises them, softens also the arrogance of 
wealth and birth towards them ; that these offices the clergy 
are able to fulfil in virtue of the authority wherewith their 
connection with the State invests them, and which conse- 
quently could never be performed by any voluntary associa- 
tion. It is as ministers of the Gospel, and not as servants of 
the State, that the clergy are so lamentably deficient. In that 
sacred capacity they do (we grieve to say it) too frequently 
pursue a course of action, which is at once shocking to the 
laity and degrading to themselves. When the clergy flocked 
to Oxford to deprive Professor Jowett of his salary, and 
asserted that in so doing they were voting in favour of “ ever- 
lasting punishment,” they struck a blow at their own influence 
from which it has never recovered. While they patronize and 
encourage such a paper as the “ Record,’—while they lavish 
such epithets as Atheist, Infidel, Heretic, Socinian, and 
others, the meaning of which they themselves frequently 
are unacquainted with,* on theologians whose single crime 
is that of disagreement with the opinions of their party in 
the Church,—so long as they reduce the apostolic faith to 
keeping watch and ward over certain doctrinal propositions, 
and, the moment these appear to be questioned or impugned, 
to urging on a well-meaning but ignorant public to the 
persecution of those who have offended,—so long will they 
deepen the conviction in the minds of all thoughtful men, 
that while they maintain strongly the sacredness of tithes, 
church-rates and State connection, they are wofully dis- 
regardful of the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy and truth. Finally, if the Establishment is to be 
perpetuated, it can be only on the condition that the clergy 
lead the van, and cease to be the drags and dead-weights 
which check the march of intellectual and spiritual progress. 

We are very far from intending to assert that there is no 
section of the Established clergy forming at this time a part 
of the vanguard of thought. There are, as every one knows, 





* Asan example of this, we cannot refrain from mentioning a fact which 
has just been brought to our notice. A lady of our acquaintance gave as her 
reason for not reading the writings of Mr. Maurice, that a clergyman, an inti- 
mate and trusted friend of the family, had informed her he was a materialist / 
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men among them eminent in all the walks of literature, as 
theologians, historians, philosophers, men of science, poets 
and novelists. There are others, unknown to fame, but men 
of earnest convictions and cultivated minds, who must be 
exercising a good and great power so far as their influence 
extends. But numberless parishes are not so happily pro- 
vided for; and what we complain of in the mass of the 
clergy is, that they know nothing of the most eminent mem- 
bers of their own body. It is quite possible that a clergy- 
man may abominate, or think he abominates, the opinions 
of Milman, Maurice, Jowett, Kingsley, Pusey, Newman and 
others, but it is nothing less than his duty to make himself 
acquainted with their writings. Unless he be a sort of 
private Pope (as indeed many of the clergy seem to think 
they are), in whom is laid up all the stores of wisdom and 
knowledge, he incurs a heavy responsibility in excluding 
from his congregation the visitation of any light save what 
can be afforded by his own particular candle. 

Whatever new thoughts and speculations are agitating 
the mind of society, the clergyman should be eager to 
examine and test, recognizing these as the manifestations 
of the invisible forces with which he has to deal. Most of 
all is it his duty to keep his mind braced up and in full 
vigour if he be the clergyman of some poor and ignorant 
parish, for he is then, in all probability, the sole medium 
through which light can visit those to whom he ministers. 
The ideal clergyman of such a district would possess some- 
thing of a Shakspearean insight to penetrate to the deep 
springs of love and admiration which exist quick and living 
somewhere even in the lowest natures. But, alas! the 
clergyman as he really is falls far below the idea. He isa 
man who seems at the moment of ordination to have been 
cast into a mould, whence he has emerged frigid and 
unmalleable, to remain the same for ever. He never reads 
any books but those with which he knows beforehand that 
he will agree. Doubts about religion are not to be men- 
tioned in his presence, and consequently he lives on from year 
to year, unknowing of the thoughts of men. He generally 
regards what he calls “secular literature” with dislike and 
suspicion, entrenching himself behind “the simplicity of a 
Christian’s faith,” as standing in no need of these mundane 
assistances. From these habits of thought has been bodied 
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forth that remarkable product of modern times, the English 
sermon. It is a common remark, that no clergy but the 
Roman Catholic have much influence over the laity ; but 
the remark is not so true as is generally supposed. The 
English clergy exercise a very great influence, but unhap- 
pily it is mostly in a direction exactly the reverse of that 
which they intend. The theological knowledge of the mid- 
dle classes is derived almost wholly from their sermons, and 
there is no extant body of literature which has done so 
much in inducing them to believe that Christianity is a 
hard, arbitrary, unintelligible scheme of condemnation, the 
discussion of which either sends one to sleep through weari- 
ness, or provokes the heart to an indignant denial of its 
truth. We consider this subject to be so important—the 
faith of the nation is perishing so fast beneath the benumb- 
ing influence of these discourses—the nonsense is so mon- 
strous which a clergyman will preach, after gravely invoking 
the blessing of the Holy Spirit upon his words, that no 
excuse is necessary for once more calling attention to it. 
The thing, we know, has been done times out of number, 
apparently with no results whatever. Still it is possible 
that a clergyman here and there has been induced, at every 
outburst of complaint, to consider the responsibilities of his 
position and reform his ways; and in the hope of a like 
meed of success, we return to it once more. Our criticisms 
will be confined to the sermons of the Established clergy, 
as we have not had sufficient experience of the preaching 
of Dissent to justify us in writing about it. 

The varieties of the English sermon may be arranged under 
four heads,—the practical, the nonsensical, the speculative, 
and the doctrinal. They are all more or less nonsensical, 
but one particular kind of sermon possesses this attribute 
in such perfection, as to constitute a distinct variety. By 
the clergyman himself, this sermon would most probably 
be denominated “exegetical,” and at times a feeble striving 
in the direction of exegesis does become discernible in 
it. But of this more hereafter. 

A “good, sound, practical discourse” (as it is called by 
church-going people) is always preached from a conven- 
tional stand-point whence most of the clergy overlook the 
universe, and from which they appear utterly unable to 
diverge either to the right hand or the left. From this 
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point of view, the infinite diversities and gradations of 
human character are divided into two classes,—the believer 
who is advancing securely and triumphantly to heaven, and 
the unbeliever who, with his eyes open, is rushing straight 
to perdition. Should any of our readers turn upon us at 
this point, and demand what that is which constitutes a 
believer, we must frankly confess our inability to inform 
them. When used by a gentleman in orders, the term 
(roughly speaking) may, we suppose, be taken to imply any 
one who entirely agrees with the theological opinions of the 
speaker ; for though, in theory, a clergyman would doubtless 
allow of a certain deviation from this private standard, he 
would, when pressed, find it exceedingly difficult to define 
the limit of divergence. But the question, as being a diffi- 
culty, has never, apparently, occurred to the clergy. They 
speak of “believers” and “unbelievers” just as they might 
speak of men and women. Like the logical principle of the 
excluded middle, in the speculations of Sir W. Hamilton, 
they seem to regard this classification as a piece of absolute 
truth, which is applicable to all times, peoples and states 
of society. It is self-evident, like a mathematical axiom ; 
a postulate which runs through all their conversation, and 
is the chief corner-stone of their preaching. Now whatever 
eloquence or ability a preacher may possess, the use of this 
ridiculous distinction at once incapacitates him for the office 
of a moral teacher. It may be applicable to the inhabitants 
of the moon, but it has no meaning when addressed to the 
denizens of this world. The moment that a congregation 
leave the church, they step into a world where the sceptic 
exhibits, as often as not, a nobler, more charitable, gene- 
rous and courageous character, than he who believes impli- 
citly in all the Thirty-nine Articles. In the affairs of this 
world, no rational person would think of applying such a 
test to the human beings about him; and thus at the very 
outset we find the inner life of man partitioned off into 
departments. The “believer” becomes a person who gives 
you to understand that he considers himself “ converted,” 
who attends church regularly, and proclaims his adhesion 
to a certain shibboleth; the “unbeliever” is one who de- 
clines to do these things. The consequence is, that, except 
for purposes of persecution, the religion of English people 
influences the tenor of their daily life about as much as 
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their belief in astronomy or the propositions of Euclid. All 
through the week, they are, “if a man should speak truly, 
little better than one of the wicked,” and merely put on 
their religion for a few hours during Sundays, together with 
their best clothes. So much for the practical sermon. 
Whoever has heard the sermon nonsensical—and who is 
there that has not ?—must have understood the feelings of 
Job, when he complained so bitterly that his friends had 
“ plentifully declared the matter as it is.” This is the favour- 
ite vice of the clergy. They are always plentifully declaring 
the matter as it is. They will take some passage of Scrip- 
ture, the meaning of which is as clear as the sun at noon- 
day, and expound it at enormous length. There is nothing 
in the world which gives them so much pleasure as to 
darken counsel by words without knowledge. The parables, 
for example, being for the most part perfectly intelligible 
to the most ordinary apprehension, are the portions of Scrip- 
ture which the clergy appear to experience the deepest 
gratification in “improving” and explaining. The method 
adopted is simple enough. The parable is first read as it 
stands in the Gospel ; and then, in order to make it clearer, 
the preacher repeats the whole story over again in his own 
words. Thus we remember to have heard a gentleman 
“explaining” (as he called it) the parable of the Rich Man 
who had goods laid up for many years. “This man,” he 
said, weighing his words with awful deliberation, “was a 
rich man, an opulent man, a man of wealth, and he found 
that his barns could not contain all his wealth; so he said 
within himself, ‘I will pull down ny small and insufficient 
barns, and build larger and more sufficient barns, and there 
will I bestow all my goods and my wealth. And 1 will 
say unto my soul, ‘Soul, thou hast much property,’”—and 
so on, for half an hour and more, amplifying and embellish- 
ing after the manner of which the above is a brief speci- 
men. At other times, the clergy may be heard entering 
upon inquiries which are utterly absurd and unimportant, 
and on which, supposing them to be otherwise, there is no 
hope of throwing any light. Thus we have known a clergy- 
man discuss the important question as to what the apostles 
did with the one hundred and fifty-three fishes which were 
caught upon the right side of the boat. After much effort, 
he arrived at the sapient conclusion that they sold them, 
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and lived upon the proceeds at Jerusalem, where they could 
not fish. The fish which they found cooked when they 
came to land, the gentleman was of opinion, did not belong 
to the hundred and fifty-three, but had been obtained else- 
where. Another trait which belongs to the sermon nonsen- 
sical is, that it generally concludes with a florid description 
of the last day. The clergy may be said to absolutely revel 
in these descriptions. They have them all made ready to 
their hand, and have nothing to do but to extract them 
from the books of Daniel and the Apocalypse. According 
to the one which we heard most recently, it appears that 
the “true believer” will be crowned with a coronet of jewels 
by an angelic hand, while the Hallelujah chorus will swell 
louder and louder, and deeper and deeper, filling the halls 
of heaven with its ocean melody. 

A sermon speculative is the result when a clergyman, 
with the fearlessness of complete ignorance, involves him- 
self in the coils of some moral difficulty. The artificial 
distinction between believer and unbeliever—the doctrine 
of everlasting punishment, which, until it is definitely given 
up, cannot cease, whether loudly insisted upon or not, to 
throw its lurid light over the promises and hopes of the 
gospel—force these moral questions into a prominence that 
renders it impossible to ignore or evade them. But, unsatis- 
fied with the difficulties that lie immediately before them, 
the clergy go out of their way to hunt for them. They will 
try to reconcile the account of the creation in Genesis with 
the discoveries of modern science ; they will maintain the 
universality of the Deluge ; no preceding failures avail to 
hinder them from preaching a sermon on the Trinity upon 
Trinity Sunday (when also they generally take as their text 
the spurious verse in the Epistle of St. John), or attempting 
to explain the parable of the Unjust Steward. Thus, for 
example, only a few weeks ago, we heard a clergyman at- 
tempting to get at the reason why so bad a man as Herod 
was permitted to decapitate such an eminent saint as St. 
John the Baptist. After a long discourse, he came to the 
conclusion that it was certainly permitted for some good 
purpose ; and already, he added, we might perceive that 
St. John was receiving a recompence, in that he had a 
yearly service in our churches (we could not but wonder 
whether the speaker would have considered this particular 
Q2 
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reward sufficient in his own case to counterbalance the 
inconvenience of decapitation ; moreover, as St. John would 
have got his service without being beheaded for it, it was 
unfair to weigh one against the other); whereas upon the 
future of Herod and his paramour we could not reflect with- 
out a shudder. This is an instance of the sermon specula- 
tive, and is a fair specimen of the clerical method of justi- 
fying the ways of God to men. 

The doctrinal sermons flourish in their greatest vigour 
during the season of Lent, and are known as Lent Lectures. 
At that time, a sort of frenzy seizes upon the English clergy, 
and with one consent they expound what they call, with a 
fine play of the imagination, “the doctrines of the Church 
of Englan.t.” Every one, we assume, who has attended the 
churches of the Established clergy is acquainted with that 
notorious sceptic who rejects the Messianic interpretation 
of the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah ; every one, we fancy, 
must at some time or other have seen him paraded as the 
type and pattern of his species, his arguments and his errors 
derided and exposed, and himself finally dismissed with 
ignominy. To conjure up a phantom adversary for the sake 
of triumphing over him is much relished by the clergy when 
controversially inclined. The Lent Lectures are, as a rule, 
eminently controversial, and these spectre combats are then 
fought out with great courage. Roman Catholics and Dis- 
senters are very roughly handled, and the Church of En- 
gland held forth as the one receptacle of infallible truth. 
The method generally adopted is this. On one side of the 
way a deep pit is dug, and a Roman Catholic deposited 
therein, as a believer in the Real Presence, justification by 
works, or some other heretical opinion. On the other side, 
a Dissenter is similarly disposed of. The congregation is 
then called upon to see with what skill and subtlety the 
clergyman will steer the Church of England unharmed 
between Scylla and Charybdis. But, alas ! we never remem- 
ber to have seen this successfully achieved. Either our 
unhappy Church is precipitated first into one pit and then 
into the other—is held to believe that man is both justified 
by faith alone and by works alone too, or no explanation at 
all is proffered. Thus we remember only last Easter to 
have heard a clergyman give the following luminous expo- 
sition of the doctrine of the Church of England regarding 
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the Lord’s Supper. He had worked his way up painfully to 
this point, tumbling at every step into the pits he had pre- 
pared for others, and premising that to be regular communi- 
cants and hold right opinions regarding the sacred elements 
was considered by the Church essential to salvation, he pro- 
ceeded to unfold these right opinions. The Roman Catho- 
lics, he said, believed in the Real Presence, and that was 
wrong. The Dissenters considered the Communion was 
merely a memorial feast, and that too was wrong. But the 
Church of England believed that our souls were refreshed 
by the body and blood of Christ, as our bodies were by the 
bread and wine ! 

So long as the clergy regard the doctrines which they 
teach as abstract propositions merely, which by some pro- 
cess of reasoning are to be brought into logical coherency, 
they will continue to be involved in absurd and humiliating 
contradictions. It is not possible to reconcile logically the 
absolute foreknowledge of God and the free-will of man ; 
but as facts we see that they do co-exist. We may, if we 
choose, assume them as postulates justified by the reason 
and the consciousness ; but any attempt to prove them must 
inevitably fail. Again, it is not possible to draw the line 
between justification by faith and by works ; but translate 
the doctrines into life, and the difficulty ceases. For we are 
like soldiers fighting in an unknown land. They know not 
how to extricate themselves, but they have entire faith in 
their captain. In that faith they do not quail before the 
dangers of their position ; they are not disheartened by par- 
tial defeats ; they oppose a firm front to the enemies who 
beset them ; until, finally, in the truest sense of the words, 
they return triumphant through faith and the power which 
springs from faith. But to translate their doctrines into 
life is the one thing which the clergy will not or cannot do. 
The morality which they teach is an artificial morality, 
which cannot be brought to bear wpon the experiences of 
daily life ; the faith which they inculcate is not rooted and 
grounded in Christ, but in an opinion about Christ ; and 
thus neither the one nor the other is of any service to men 
and women who have to do battle with hard facts and real 
difficulties. But appended to this body of dead doctrines 
and unreal morality are certain tremendous pains and penal- 
ties which will assuredly overtake all those who have 
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refused their adhesion to them, and are very likely to fall 
even upon those who have not done so; for who can say 
for a certainty that he has had sufficient faith, or done a 
sufficient quantity of works, or that he has not in some way 
or other diverged from that narrow doctrinal plank which 
leads to heaven across the gulf of everlasting perdition ? 
Consequently, it is around these penalties that such religious 
convictions as still survive in England group themselves 
with a singular mixture of fear, belief and incredulity. The 
uncertainty which enwraps the future, the dark clouds 
wherewith theology has enveloped that God who is “ Light 
and in whom there is no darkness at all,” enable any power- 
ful and eloquent preacher to awaken in his hearers, at least 
for a brief time, “a certain fearful looking-for of judgment 
and fiery indignation which shall consume the adversaries.” 
For there are hardly any who listen to him that can feel 
assured they will not be found to have been adversaries ; 
out of a religion which is based upon opinion and fear, it is 
impossible to generate that trust which brings a man peace 
at the last. It is here, too, that we discover the feelings 
which have found expression in those numberless books 
known as interpretations of prophecy. A series of wild pic- 
tures rise before the eyes of a British Protestant at the mere 
mention of the second advent. A millennium of happiness, 
the reign of the Beast, the battle of Armageddon, and the 
final judgment, are mixed together in inextricable con- 
fusion. The popular interpreters of prophecy (and these 
produce the bulk of the popular theological literature) do 
their utmost to stimulate this morbid curiosity, or, perhaps 
it would be truer to say, are themselves the victims and 
exponents of it. At any rate, they appear to strive to outdo 
each other in the particularity and minuteness with which 
they profess to extract from the sacred writings the descrip- 
tions of these events. Physical laws are of course totally 
in abeyance, while yet the events themselves are supposed 
to take place under physical conditions. Having no con- 
ception whatever of the beautiful interdependence of the 
whole scheme of the universe, such a proceeding presents 
no difficulties to them; indeed, to suppose that there was 
any difficulty would be in their eyes a profane limitation of 
the omnipotence of God. A marvellous familiarity is affected 
with the Divine purposes, and they present themselves, like 
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so many masters of the ceremonies, with a complete pro- 
gramme of the proceedings. 

We will, by way of illustrating our remarks, quote some 
passages from two prophetical works, which, as they have 
gone through several editions, we conclude to be popular 
and in accordance with the general belief. They are not 
written by Dr. Cumming. A Mr. Cunningham writes as 
follows : 

“ At the voice of the archangel the dead saints rise from the 
dust ; the living saints in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
are changed, and both together are rapt up far above the clouds 
to meet the Lord in the air long before he is seen by the inhabi- 
tants of the earth. ...... At the very same time that the saints 
are caught up to meet the Lord and the restoration of Judah 
commences, the whirlwind of wrath shall go forth against the 
Roman earth ; the political heaven (?) shall pass away as a scroll ; 
the war of Armageddon shall commence, and in its awful pro- 
gress it shall make the world a wilderness. It may probably 
begin as an intestine war of the nations against themselves, tear- 
ing to pieces every kingdom and state, and establishing first a 
fierce democracy on the ruins of monarchical rule, ending at length 
in a military despotism. It is during these awful and bloody 
struggles that the Roman earth shall be moulded into that great 
confederacy which is to perish in battle against the Lamb and his 
celestial hosts,” &c. 

A certain Rev. E. Winthrop has, if possible, even still 
better information on all these matters. He says, 

“The trumpet of the archangel sounds ; the dead in Christ 
are raised from their graves ; the living saints who have a part 
in the first resurrection are caught up together with them in the 
clouds to meet the Lord in the air. The judgment of the saints, 
or the assigning to each his appropriate reward and portion in 
the kingdom, takes place. As this judgment is not for the satis- 
faction of God Himself, but to vindicate His doings in the eyes 
of others, this trial or judgment of the saints and rendering to 
each according to his works, must occupy, it would seem, a 
considerable portion of time, and may perhaps take up several 
years.” 

The conclusion which Mr. Winthrop draws here from his 
premiss is not very satisfactory, and he himself appears 
to think he has stopped short for this once of absolute cer- 
tainty, for he adds, 

“We do not say positively that it will, but only that it may. 
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The wicked who were at first startled and terrified, seeing that 
all things now return for a season to somewhat the same condition 
as before, become more hardened than ever. But in a moment 
when they least expect it, and when those of the Jews who have 
returned to Jerusalem seem just on the point of destruction from 
their enemies, Messiah and his saints, marshalled in their respee- 
tive ranks, each having his appropriate work assigned him, de- 
scend in visible glory. The great battle of Armageddon then 
takes place,” &c. 


Now in these passages, and, we may add safely, in all 
popular prophetical books, there is one characteristic which 
predominates throughout. They are not addressed to the 
heart and conscience ; everything is of the earth, earthy, 
and tries to work upon the wonder and timidity of man- 
kind by the attributes of extravagance and bigness. Evil 
is not a spiritual power, enthroned in the heart and will; 
it is a material thing embodied in the professors of certain 
hostile opinions, who are summarily put to death. The 
battle of Armageddon is not the victory of good over evil ; 
it is merely a slaughter, like the battle of Waterloo, on an 
immense scale. The salvation promised to the believer in 
Christianity is not an emancipation from the lusts that war 
against the soul; it is simply‘a conveyance into a safe 
place while other people are being killed and tormented. 
“But surely,” it may be said, “allowing that the sermons 
of the clergy are as dull and unmeaning, and the popular 
theological literature of the day as extravagant as you 
would have us suppose, there is the Bible itself to correct 
the evil tendencies of both ; and if we may judge from the 
outcry which pursues any one who doubts the supreme 
authority of the Bible, the laity place a sufficiently high 
value upon its teaching.” This is true in a certain way. 
The laity, or at least a large portion of them, are always 
ready to raise a clamour about the Bible—to persecute any 
one who doubts its veracity and inspiration, or rather, who 
questions the value of the vague, crude popular opinions 
about the Bible—to do anything, in short, for the Bible, 
except to read it and to study it. “The magnificent poetry 
of the prophetic writings”—‘“ the beauty of the Psalms”— 
“the exquisite simplicity of the Gospel narratives”’—such 
terms as these are freely bandied about in society, just as 
similar encemiums are lavished upon the writings of Shakes- 
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peare and Milton by people who know nothing whatever 
about them. But it is extremely rare to meet among the 
laity any one who has a profounder knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures than a general acquaintance with the texts which 
have become proverbial sayings, and such a superficial smat- 
tering of the historical portions as may have survived the 
Sunday teaching of childhood. When Mr. Bright gave the 
name of Adullamites to Lord Grosvenor’s party in the 
House of Commons, the perplexity of the laity was extreme ; 
but the general idea was, that he was alluding to some story 
belonging to the Grecian mythology. There is of course a 
very large Bible in every well-ordered household, and pro- 
bably the head of the family reads a chapter from it daily ; 
but this is done more as a means of getting a greater quan- 
tity of work out of the servants, and making them honest 
and respectful, than for any love or understanding of the 
Bible itself. For, just as a Hindoo considers that eternal 
salvation is the reward of reading the Mahabharata or the 
Ramayana, or a Mussulman believes that some immense 
advantage is to accrue to him from the mere repetition of 
verses out of the Koran, the Protestant laity seem to look 
upon the Bible as a sort of spiritual medicine, which acts 
by its own inherent power upon the mind of a passive 
recipient. Every one of course professes to rest all his 
belief upon Biblical authority ; but, as a matter of fact, the 
Christianity of the middle classes owes little or nothing to 
the teaching of the Bible. It is a structure which has grown 
up in the mind from the deposits of innumerable sermons 
and the rubbish contributed by the popular interpreters of 
prophecy. 

We have written somewhat lightly, but assuredly not 
because we consider the subject a light one. On the con- 
trary, we hold it to be one of the gravest import ; for there 
is, it appears to us, no law of human nature established by 
a wider induction or on a more irrefragable basis than 
this,—that the actions and the character of nations as well 
as individuals spring from the convictions which they enter- 
tain regarding the invisible world. In every great empire 
that has risen on the earth, we find that rulers and people 
were firmly convinced that a Divine Power was calling 
forth their energies, and knitting them together as a nation, 
for purposes of His own. As soon as this sense of a God- 
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given mission was extinguished, the feeling of a national 
union and duties towards each other grew rapidly more 
and more feeble, and the nation gravitated towards decay. 
Moreover, we find that in Monotheism, whether held as a 
philosophical tenet, or conceived under the form of a Being 
who issues decrees to men, there is no special vitality. It 
can only conduct a nation to a certain limit in the march 
of life ; then, as in India and among Mahometan nations, 
the natural infirmities of man re-assert themselves ; step 
by step the grossest forms of idolatry are established, or the 
nation sinks into prostration under an enervating fatalism. 
At this moment, throughout the world, only in those nations 
where, with whatever perversions and limitations, a righ- 
teous God is confessed to be the Ruler of the universe, are 
there any indications of progress, any intellectual develop- 
ment, any sense of public duties. That belief put a new 
spirit into the dead bones of the nations after the fall of 
the Roman empire. It conducted them out of the horrors 
and darkness of the grossest barbarism, into the light of a 
constantly increasing civilization. It has made us con- 
querors over the terrors of nature and the superstitions of 
our own minds. But now, for a vast number of English- 
men, the invisible world is no longer filled with the presence 
of a loving and righteous God who holds the universe in 
the hollow of His hand. The clouds have closed over that 
revelation, and the old terrors and superstitions are troop- 
ing back, slightly altered, perhaps, in form, but in their 
essence identical with those of the middle ages. When men 
and women go in crowds to ascertain by means of the 
mediums whether there be a heaven or a hell—* to have,” 
as one hears people continually say, “their religious difficul- 
ties settled for them by the spirits’—what is this but the 
witchcraft of the middle ages assuming nineteenth-century 
airs, and adapting itself to our frivolity and dilettantism ? 
When, as the Ritualistic clergy are continually proclaim- 
ing, men and women of all classes are thronging to their 
churches in search of absolution and remission from their 
sins, what is this but the old superstitious fear of an angry 
God? Ineredible as it would be—nay, indeed, ludicrous— 
to suppose that the nation will admit the pretensions of 
the Ritualistic clergy, it is sad to think that a single English- 
man should be found to submit to their yoke. It seems as 
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if no experience were sufficient to enlighten the blindness 
of men. A priestly rule over the thoughts and the con- 
science is no untried invention, fraught, it may be, with 
blessings of which we have no adequate conception. It has 
been tried ; and could the huge sum of misery and desola- 
tion which that rule has brought upon the earth be dis- 
played at a single glance, we should be struck dead with 
horror at the sight. The unnumbered victims who perished 
in the burning cities and ravaged valleys of Provence—the 
misery and anguish which have filled the dungeons of the 
Inquisition—the hideous massacres of St. Bartholomew— 
the battle-fields which deluged Europe with blood in the 
sixteenth century, warn us in a manner too terrible to be 
neglected of the consequences which attend these profane 
attempts to exalt man into the place of God. It may be 
that (even if they had the power) our modern priests would 
not see fit to light up again the fires of Smithfield; but 
certain it is that they would convert a nation of freemen 
into a nation of priest-ridden slaves. Just so far as their 
influence extended, the vigour of speculation and freedom 
of thought would be lessened and restrained, all originality 
and force of character would perish as if struck with a 
blight, and the many-sided national mind be trained to grow 
up in conformity with their miserable ecclesiastical pattern. 
But ritualists and spiritualists are alike few in number. 
The great bulk of the middle classes are content with a 
religion such as we have depicted. It lies, an useless deposit, 
“bedridden in the dormitory of the soul.” It is as if a 
man should plant dry sticks into the ground and hope 
to see them blossom and bear fruit. It has produced a 
mental blindness, such that its professors are unable to 
perceive any dissimilarity between their narrow habits of 
thought, which hate all differences of opinion, which de- 
spise the cultivation of the intellect as dangerous, if not 
positively wrong, and a faith of which charity is the chief 
corner-stone, and which requires us to prove all things in 
order to hold fast by that which is good. 

We have thought it not out of place to direct attention 
to that religion which passes for Christianity among the 
middle classes, at this time when the incoming tide of de- 
mocracy threatens to obliterate all the old political and 
social landmarks. Whatever is in store for England, this 
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at least may be safely predicted, that under the new régime 
the authority and influence which any one class exercises 
will rest not upon a traditional basis, but upon its own 
intrinsic energy and force. We do not say that such a 
revolution will be brought about all at once; but the ten- 
dencies of things are bearing down unmistakably in that 
direction. Again, it is not less true that the energy which 
guides the destinies of a great nation aright must spring 
from broad principles of conduct clearly conceived and 
intensely believed in. What then, at this conjuncture of 
affairs, have we, the middle classes, to oppose to these new 
orders of men who have claimed and obtained their share 
in the government? They have a strong sense of their own 
interest, a thorough appreciation of the advantages of unity, 
and an overwhelming numerical majority. What have we? 
We, at least for the present, have the command of money ; 
but beyond that, nothing. We are, as compared with them, 
few in numbers, without unity of purpose or earnestness of 
conviction. The deepest faith of the middle classes rests 
upon a shallow and artificial basis, and this primary false- 
hood has eaten far into the fabric of their whole social 
system. We appeal to our readers if they are not able to 
count up upon their fingers those whom they know among 
the (so-called) educated classes who are educated in the 
true sense of the word, or who appear to have any higher 
purpose in life than to extract as much pleasure as possible 
out of it. We appeal to the experience of those who style 
themselves “men of the world,” if profligacy of the most 
animal kind is not rife almost universally among the young 
men of this generation; while that tradespeople should 
adulterate, should use false weights and measures, should, 
in a word, lead lives of habitual rascality, has become to be 
regarded almost as the inevitable consequences of free trade 
and unlimited competition. Here is the rottenness which 
will destroy the life of the state, the feebleness which will 
make us slaves to the despotism of numbers. And for this 
state of things, and for the evils which may spring from 
them, we boldly assert that the clergy, more than any other 
body of men, are responsible. They have the ear of the 
middle classes. It is they who have laid all their energies 
asleep, and from them must come the voice which awakes 
them. Their office is the noblest in the world. It is their 
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privilege to make men aware of an actual personal relation 
between themselves and God, to make them feel that all 
their powers of body and mind are sacred trusts to be used 
for His honour and glory. What knowledge could be more 
inspiriting than this? The man in whom such a conviction 
was once fairly aroused would not pause to consider whe- 
ther his abilities were large or small, his sphere of action a 
great ora humble one. He would do his best under any 
circumstances, because he would feel, as he had never felt 
before, the responsibilities and the powers which are his as 
a social being. But so long as the clergy entreat us to look 
each man after his own soul, to keep that at least out of 
harm’s way, they cut at the root of social life, and substitute 
a principle of selfishness for Christ’s law of self-sacrifice as 
the foundation of existence. So long as they maintain the 
distinction of “believer” and “unbeliever,” they emphati- 
cally deny that God is the Governor of the world, and con- 
vert Him into the Protector and Guardian of an exceptional 
few. The man who believes will separate himself more and 
more from a godless world. If from inclination or necessity 
he takes a part in its affairs, he will, as a matter of course, 
guide his conduct according to the standard of the world, 
and not the counsels of perfection. The man who does not 
believe, yet thinks Christianity to be true, will get as much 
selfish pleasure out of his life as he can, but nothing more. 
For the nation as a living unity called into existence by the 
Divine fiat, and the sacredness of national duties, has no 
part in such a religion as this. And thus it is that here in 
England we have become callous and indifferent to facts 
like these. An appeal to the public opinion of the country 
means an appeal to her avarice and greed. Government is 
the struggle of one party against another, and the highest 
triumph of enlightened humanity is so to arrange matters 
that the selfishness of one party shall be sufficiently power- 
ful to counteract that of the other. If these things are so, 
is it to be wondered at that voices should be raised declar- 
ing Christianity to be a dead thing which need no longer 
encumber the earth ? 


R. D. O. 
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IV.—THE CREATION.—II. 


In a former article I discussed the account of the Creation 
given in Genesis i. 1—ii. 3. That story was found to contain 
some important and interesting features not generally known, 
but discoverable partly by a minute attention to the arrange- 
ment of its statements visible even in a translation, and 
partly by a careful reading of the original Hebrew.* But 
it is impossible to stop at ch. ii 3. From ii 4 to the end 
of ch. iv. we have another account of the Creation, espe- 
cially of Man, which we must also understand before we 
can know all that the Hebrews imagined or philosophized 
on the beginning of all things. This second account I pro- 
pose now to examine ; and, as before, the primary necessity 
is a correct translation, exhibiting not only the proper 
words, but the true syntactical relations. 


ii. * Tis 1s THE History oF THE HEAVEN AND THE EartH at 
THEIR CREATION. 

On the day that Jahveh-God made Eurth and Heaven,— when 
no field-shrubs were yet in the earth, and no field-herbs were yet 
sprouting (because Jahveh-God had not sent rain upon the earth, 
and men there were none to till the ground ), and a mist went up 
Srom the earth and watered the whole face of the ground,— then 
Jahveh-God formed the Man being dust from the ground, and blew 
into his nose the life-breath, and the man was gifted with animal 
life. 

8And Jahveh-God planted a garden in Eden, towards the east, 
and placed there the man whom he had formed. °%And Jahveh- 
God caused to sprout forth from the ground all trees charming to 
the sight and good for eating ; and the Tree of Life in the middle 
of the garden, and the Tree of Knowledge of good and evil: 
10 there being a River going forth from Eden to water the garden, 
and on issuing thence being divided and becoming four heads— 
the name of the first being Pisndn (this is that which encom- 
passes the whole land of Havitan, where the gold is— and the gold 
of that land is good—and where are the bdellium and the onyz- 
stone): “and the name of the second river being Gindn (this is 





* Since writing that article, I have been agreeably surprised to find that 
Ewald, in an essay which I had never before read, and of which I did not know 
the contents (Jahrb. der Bibl. Wissenschaft for 1848), counted the eight acts 
of creation as I did, and treated the weck as a later modification in the spirit 
of the Mosaic religion with its six working days and Sabbath. 
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that which encompasses the whole land of Ciisn) : 4 and the name 
of the third river being Hippexet [Tigris] (this is that which goes 
to the east of Assyria): and the fourth river being Perata 
[Euphrates]. And Jahveh-God took the man and put him into 
the garden of Eden, to till it and to keep it. And Jahveh-God 
prescribed for the man, saying: “Of all the trees of the garden 
thou wilt eat freely ; 1 but of the Tree of Knowledge of good 
and evil—thou wilt not eat of it, for on the day of thy eating of 
it thou wilt surely die.” 

18And Juhveh-God said : “The man’s being alone is not good. 
I will make help for him, like his counterpart.” !And Jahveh- 
God formed from the ground all the beasts of the field, and all the 
birds of the sky, und brought them to the man, to see what he 
would call them ; that whatever the man should call each animal, 
that might be itsname. *°And the man called names for all cattle, 
all birds of the sky, und all beasts of the field ; and for the man 
[ie. for himself] he found no help like his counterpart. 

*lAnd Juhveh-God caused drowsiness to fall upon the man, so 
that he slept ; and he took one of his ribs, and closed up flesh in 
its place. And Juhveh-God built the rib which he had taken 
from the mun, into a Woman ; and he brought her to the man. 
And the man said: “ As this is, this time, bone from my bones 
and flesh from my flesh, this will be called Woman [Ishshah), 
because this has been taken from Man [Jsh]. ** Therefore will 
a man leave his father and his mother, and cleave to his wife, and 
they will become one flesh.” *°And they were both of them naked, 
the man and his wife, and felt no shame. 

ili. ‘And the Serpent, being cunning, more than all the heasts 
of the field which Jahveh-God had made, * said to the woman: 
“ Actually God has said, ‘ Ye will not eat of any of the trees of 
the garden!” “%And the woman said to the serpent: “Of the 
fruit of the trees of the garden we do eat; * but of the fruit of 
the tree which is in the middle of the garden God said, ‘ Ye will 
not eat of it nor touch it, lest ye die.” And the serpent said to 
the woman: “Indeed ye will not die ; ° for God knows that on 
the day of your eating of it your eyes will be opened and ye will 
be, like God, knowing good and evil.” And the woman saw 
that the tree was good for eating, and that it was a delight to the 
eyes, und that the tree was lovely to behold ; and she took of its 
fruit and ate ; and she gave some also to her husband who was 
with her, and he ate. “And the eyes of both of them were opened, 
and they knew that they were naked ; and they sewed fig-leaves 
together and made themselves girdles. *®And they heard the sound 
of Jahveh-God walking in the garden at the breezy time of the day 
[the evening]. And the man and his wife hid themselves from 
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Jahveh-God in the midst of the trees of the garden. °And Jahveh- 
God called to the man and said to him: “Where art thou?” 
10And he said: “Thy sound I heard in the garden, and feared, 
because I am naked ; so I hid myself.” ''And he said: “ Who 
told thee that thou art naked? hast thou eaten from the tree 
from which I commanded thee not to eat?’ ™And the man 
said: “The woman whom thou didst put with me, she gave me 
from the tree, and I ate.” And Jahveh-God said to the woman: 
“What hast thou done?’ And the woman said: “It was the 
serpent that beguiled me, so that I ate.” 

M4And Jahveh-God said to the serpent: “Because thou hast 
done this, thou art accursed out of communion with all the cat- 
tle and all the beasts of the field : on thy belly thou wilt go and 
eat dust all thy life-time ; and I shall put hatred between thee 
and the woman, between thy seed and her seed, so that he will 
attack thee on the head, and thou wilt attack him on the heel.” 

16 To the woman he said: “I shall make thy labours and thy 
pregnancy very severe ; with pain wilt thou bear children. Thy 
yearning will be to thy husband, yet he will rule over thee.” 

“And to the man he said: “ Because thou didst listen to thy 
wife’s voice and eat from the tree from which I commanded thee, 
saying, ‘Thou wilt not eat of it: accursed is the ground with 
reference to thee: with labour thou wilt eat it [= its produce] 
all thy life-time, }%and it will produce for thee brambles and 
thistles, and thou wilt eat the herbs of the field. 1% By the sweat 
of thy face thou wilt eat bread until thou return to the ground ; 
for from it thou wast taken. For dust thou art, and to dust thou 
wilt return.” 

20And the man called his wifes name Havvan [Eve], because 
she became mother of all living | Hai]. 

*1And Jahveh-God made for the man and for his wife shirts of 
skin, and clothed them. 

22 And Jauhveh-God said : “ Now that the man has come to know 
good and evil, like one of us, let him not now put forth his hand 
and take also from the Tree of Life and eat and live for ever.” 
33 And Jahveh-God sent him out from the garden of Eden to till 
the ground from whence he had been taken ; **he drove out the 
man, and settled at the east of the garden of Eden the Cherubim 
and the flame of the glancing sword, to keep the way to the Tree of 
Life.* 





* I need not here justify my translation of these chapters at so great length 
as was necessary in my former article on the first chapter. Some of the remarks 
there made, as that on the dependent clause or Zustandsatz, p. 9, apply here 
also, to vv. 5, 6, 10—14, 23, iii. 1.—The heading (ii. 4), ** This is the 
History of the Heaven and Earth at their Creation,” is proved by its language 
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On a superficial reading of these two chapters no very 
striking inconsistency between them and the first might 
perhaps be detected ; and if the book in which they occur 
came to us as the certified work of one single known writer, 
it would be our bounden duty not to think of separating 
until every possibility of harmonizing had been tried and 
had failed. But Genesis, like all the old Hebrew historical 
books, is not so; it bears no author's name; it is strictly 
anonymous ; and on even a slight examination is found to 
be a patchwork of stories, between some of which no con- 
nection whatever subsists; some full and detailed, others 
bare and meagre ; many incompatible as to facts. I cannot 
fully substantiate all this, except in so far as these very 
chapters will do so; and will only refer, as another easily 
tested instance of the fact, to the three stories told to account 
for the name of Isaac (derived from a verb meaning to 
laugh) in Gen. xvii. 17, xviii. 12 and xxi. 6. In the two 
first, the laughter takes place on the announcement of the 
future son; in the last, on his birth; and in the first it is 
Abraham, in the second and third Sarah, who laughs. How- 
ever, notwithstanding this anonymousness and patchwork 
character, which might even entitle critics to shew a bolder 
front, and throw the burden of proof on the advocates of 
the unity of the book, they have generally respected the 
time-honoured tradition so far as to take no step without 
cautiously feeling their way. I have no intention of acting 





(nitzin ef. v. 1, vi. 9, x. 1, xi, 10, 27; S72 used in ch. i., for which these 


chapters only use 3° and TTY) and style (Heaven and Ear th instead of Earth 
and Heaven) to be written by the author of ch, i., to which it was probably 
originally prefixed ; since on all other occasions he does not suflix but prefix the 
title. The word b> (in ii. 5, iii. 1) in negative or interrogative sentences never 
means all, every, but any ; ignorance e of which fact has produced most serious 
mistakes in the received version, e.g. Ps. ciii. 2, ‘‘ forget not all [read any of] 
his benefits.” —The first man is encase called ‘‘the man” in ii. 7, 8, 15, 16, 
18, 22, 25 Ds iii. 12, 22, 24, in the Authorized Version ; but in ii. 19. 20 (twice), 
21, 23, iii. 8, 9, 17, 20, 21, the same word EX} is capriciously taken as a 
proper name, ‘‘ Adam.” But the constant presence of the article entirely pre- 
cludes its being a proper name; and it must therefore be understood that to 
this writer the first man was strictly anonymous. In ii. 20 (second time), iii. 
17, 21, the presence or absence of the article could only be indicated by the 
punctuation ; and here the punctuators have coolly disregarded the unanimous 
evidence of the text of all the other passages, and pointed it DIN? instead of 
Dw. —dip | iii. 8) denotes not only voice but inarticulate sound also ; here 
evidently of the sound of the walking. 
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with less caution than others. I only insist, at starting, 
that a discrepancy between the first and the second account 
of Creation should, in a book of this nature, be received not 
with surprise or disbelief, but as a very probable result. 

The inconsistency is somewhat veiled. The first chapter 
treats of the creation of all things, and ends with that of 
Man: the second speaks almost exclusively of that of Man, 
and might on a superficial perusal be regarded as a simple 
continuation of the former story, to which it adds the fact 
that the man was put into a garden, and there furnished 
with the means of life. 

But looking more carefully into the stories, we find that 
the new story does mention, incidentally, the creation of 
other things, and in what order? Simultaneously with the 
creation of Earth and Heaven themselves, a Man is created, 
first of all earthly things. The vegetable world was not as 
yet, nor the rain; still less the animals. A place is pre- 
pared for him—the first habitable spot on earth, trees and 
rivers formed for his use, and then the animals for his com- 
panions ; and then a woman to stand in a nearer relation 
to him than they. We have indeed here no full picture of 
the whole creation, as in the first story ; the heavenly lights 
are not mentioned, and of the water we find no clear system 
to explain the origin of the water above (the rain), as well 
as of that beneath (the sea and the rivers). It is also evi- 
dent that the second story speaks specially of the prepara- 
tion of one region only for the abode of man; and it might 
be thought that whatever be the order of creation in Eden, 
in the world generally it might take place according to the 
first. But even then we should be forced to admit that the 
first writer knew nothing of that exceptional district, since 
his first men are left to feed on the vegetables previously 
created. And no possible concessions can annihilate the 
great differences—that in the first story man is created last, 
and in the second first ; that in the first the animals are 
formed before, and in the second after man ; and that in the 
first, man and woman are created together, as the genus 
“Homo,” whereas in the second, man is created first, and 
woman last of all earthly things. 

But we concede far too much to those who try to main- 
tain the unity of the book, if we suppose nothing short of 
the directest fact-testimony to be of any avail. We are not 
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standing in a criminal court, where the prisoner has the 
benefit of every doubt, where therefore the strongest proba- 
bility against him is overbalanced by the smallest and least 
important fact in his favour. We are considering the lite- 
rary character and the coincidence or divergence of thought 
between the writers of two separate pieces ; and in foro 
literarum it is no criminal process, there is no prisoner, and 
consequently no one in a position to claim the prisoner's 
privilege. It is a civil process between two equals, who 
must be treated with perfect impartiality. This being the 
case, the question before us is not whether the truth of 
chapter ii. renders that of chapter i. physically impossible ; 
but whether the evident animating principle of the one 
agrees or not with that of the other. If the stories have 
enough of life in them to enable us to judge their writers’ 
principles, then it would be impossible honestly to treat 
them as possibly written by the same man, if all that we 
could urge were that they did not directly contradict one 
another in terms. Indeed, these animating principles ought, 
to any intelligent investigator, to pass for more powerful 
testimony than any that is derived from external things. 
As to external things, a writer who writes twice on the 
same subject may from various causes—new information, 
defects of memory, &c.—contradict himself. But as to the 
fundamental principle, the animating idea, the case is differ- 
ent: Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots? When once we have apprehended this idea, we 
know the man, and can find him out wherever he hides, 
and reject any stranger who comes to us in his clothes. 
Let us not, therefore, either through the laziness which 
tempts us to shirk the full understanding of a moral or 
intellectual problem like this, and keeps us floating on the 
mere surface of things, or through despair of persuading 
others by anything but hard tangible figures, omit to look 
below the surface, where only the true gold is to be found. 
In what respect does the spirit of the second story differ 
from that of the first? Let us start from one fact which is 
still on the domain of hard fact—the creation of Man. 
His creation is so dwelt on by both writers, and accompanied 
by such marks of distinction, as to make it evident that 
they both considered him to be the end for which every- 
thing else was formed. They shew this in opposite ways: 
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the first, by causing all other creation to precede, lest he 
should come upon the scene as a king without a kingdom ; 
the second, by putting his creation first, and letting all other 
things be produced strictly for him, as he comes to want 
them : first the garden, with its trees to supply food, then 
the animals, and finally the woman. So far the stories, 
though incompatible as to fact, are identical in spirit. But 
consider more closely the creation of Man alone. In the 
first story he is created just as the plants, beasts and birds 
are created—last in the series, but still in the same series 
with them, and created like them not individually, but in 
the gross, and moreover male and female. Most readers 
probably imagine Gen i. 26—29 to speak of one single 
pair—an idea they unconsciously import into this passage 
from the other story. If they read chap. i. without any 
knowledge of the story in chap. ii, the idea would never 
occur to them, or if suggested would be combatted as con- 
trary to the obvious meaning. Just as the writer told us, 
“God said: ‘Let the land put forth grass, herbs yielding 
seed, fruit-trees producing fruit which has it own seed 
within it, after its kind, upon the earth,” and again, “God 
said: ‘ Let the land put forth animal life after its kind, cat- 
tle and reptiles and land-animals, after their kind,” so he 
reports, “God said: ‘We will make Men in our image, 
after our likeness, so that they will bear rule,” &c. If 
therefore in the former instances the creation of a whole 
race is manifestly intended (who would, for instance, imagine 
the creation of a single blade of grass?), so it must be in 
the last. The word Man, indeed, in v. 26 (like all the pre- 
ceding names of plants and animals), is in the singular ; but 
all such names very constantly have a collective or plural 
signification. That this is the case here is proved by the 
following plural pronoun they, as well as by the blessing 
in v. 28, which assumes a much more rapid multiplication 
of the human race and filling of the earth than was possi- 
ble to a single pair. In the second story, on the other hand, 
the human race is most distinctly deduced from one single 
pair. “The man” is here created “on the day that Jahveh- 
God made Earth and Heaven,” and is shewn by the whole 
following story to be one individual, though designated by 
the same word (Adam) which in i. 26 had a collective sig- 
nification. That no other race of men besides the pair in 
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the garden are thought of by this writer, is certain (1) from 
the fact that man is created first, and then the garden for 
him ; so that if other men had been created, they must 
have had an equal claim to the use of the garden ; and (2) 
from the use of the most general term “the Man” (Adam) 
to designate the first man, even to the exclusion of any per- 
sonal name ; no one who knew and felt the import of this, 
and was not blinded by the unfortunate and wide-spread 
error of the translators in treating “Adam” as a proper 
name, could have invented such a contradiction in terms as 
the hypothesis of Non-adamite man ; (3) by the designation 
of Havvah [Eve] as “Mother of all living.” This writer, 
then, not satisfied with the announcement of the creation 
of a race in the gross, penetrates further back and derives 
the race from an original single pair. But even here he 
cannot stop: of this pair one must be prior to the other, 
and thus he derives the woman from the man, and makes 
the latter heir of creation. 

Another difference between the two accounts of the cre- 
ation of Man seems to me highly significant. In the first, 
God simply creates men, as he created the beasts and birds 
—out of what we are not told. Three facts alone are added 
to the bare assertion that he created men. (1.) He created 
them in his image, after his likeness, i.e. since no allusion 
whatever is detected to other than physical qualities, in 
that human form which was conceived as belonging to God 
also. (2.) He assigned to men a sovereignty over all other 
animals. (3.) He created men and women together. To 
this account of the creation of man the second story opposes 
the following notions: (1.) Man is not a simple essence, 
created by one process, but double, compounded of body 
and spirit. (2.) The man’s body was formed from the dust 
of the earth, to which it naturally belongs, as is seen from 
its final decay and reception into the earth. (3.) The 
woman's body was formed out of the man’s : a curious philo- 
sophic fable, adopted in order to explain the sexual desire 
in man as a natural longing for original completeness, and 
that in woman as the desire of one single member to re- 
occupy its proper place. (4.) The spirit was breathed into 
this body by God himself, and is thus shewn to be, by an 
almost Pantheistic conception, an emanation from the cen- 
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tral Spirit. (5.) This spiritual or godlike nature affects all 
the story that follows: the man is not (as in ch. i.) irre- 
sponsible ruler over all the earth, but is charged with cer- 
tain duties (to till and to keep the garden) which make him 
even in Paradise a moral and responsible being. By a sin- 
ful act of his own, he curiously raises himself to a higher 
level of existence—that which alone this writer, differing 
from his predecessor, regards as the Divine likeness*— 
depending on the knowledge of good and evil; but has to 
atone for this ill-gained dignity by removal into a land 
where nothing was to be enjoyed, nor even the bare means 
of life procured, without severe labour. 

Now do not the two stories appear to breathe opposite 
spirits? The first is the physical or scientific, the second 
the psychological or religious, idea of creation. The first 
makes man lord of creation, yet only as the highest among 
beasts, not as having any spirit to ally him with God, nor 
as originally possessing or afterwards gaining any knowledge 
of good and evil. No moral principle is even hinted at as 
the object of Creation; and (what is the same thing) no 
moral or spiritual, but only a creative, energy is attributed 
to the Creator himself. The second story discriminates 
between the spiritual nature of the Creator and the mate- 
rial nature of the creatures. In man this distinction is most 
plainly seen, for he has both body and spirit—the former 
moulded from the earthly clay, the latter infused by the 
Divine spirit ; and when man, though it be through sin, 
attains to the full appreciation of good and evil, he thereby 
becomes like God himself. But even before this final ele- 
vation of his nature, he is moral and responsible—being 
enjoined, not as in the other account simply to fulfil his 
natural carnal instincts of self-propagation and self-asser- 
tion, but to fulfil a duty, the keeping and cultivation of 
the land where he is placed. Here, therefore, man is con- 
ceived as far higher than in the older story. There his 
lordship was merely the superiority secured to him by 
higher physical powers and instincts: here it depends on a 
difference of kind between him and the other animals. This 
difference, moreover, fully justifies that which I previously 





* Gen. iii. 22, compared with i. 26, 27. 
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pointed out—that the first writer considers him to be cre- 
ated, like the other animals, en masse ; the second assumes 
the individual to exist before the race. For moral obliga- 
tions are contracted between individual and individual ; and 
the Creator must make these in the form of a personal con- 
tract between himself and the first man, from whom the 
obligation naturally passes to his descendants. That the 
second story refers to the creation of the whole human 
race, equally with the first, is shewn by the employment of 
the same word, the most general which the Hebrew tongue 
possesses, for Man—®]8 Adam. But it is interesting to 
notice the early, though mistaken, interpretation of this w vord 
in the second, but n¢ ot in the first, story as a proper name,* 
resulting from the correct feeling that an individual man 
must be meant, and the natural dislike to have an anony- 
mous hero to a story. And it is only another side of the 
same animating idea of this second writer, that he first 
introduces temptation and sin. Without the possibility of 
these there can be no virtue ; and the sad story of the Ser- 
pent’s temptation and the man’s and woman’s fall, in chapter 
lii., is essential to the higher conception of human nature 
which he had formed. Quite independently, therefore, of their 
physical disagreement, the writers of these two accounts, 
taking utterly different views of the nature and purpose of 
man in the world, are morally so far apart as to render their 
identification absolutely impossible. 

It is now interesting to note the difference of language, 
which of itself might have led to the same result. God is 
in the first story uniformly styled ovrids Elohim, the most 
general Hebrew term for the Divine Being, applied to the 
heathen deities, and capable of a plural meaning, as well as 
to the one God of the Hebrews. In the second story he is 
described by his own true name M71 Jhvh (generally, but 
by a notorious misunderstanding of the usual punctuation 
M7), written Jehovah ; the correct pronunciation is almost 
certainly that which I here venture to introduce, M7 





* In the genealogy in v. 1—5, which may be by the author of ch. i., Adam 
is indeed used without the article, and therefore as a quasi-proper name. But 
the nature of the passage fully justifies this use of the ordinary word Man: a 
genealogical table must have a name for each member ; and if the first man had 
none known to the writer, the latter could not well do otherwise than convert 
the only term by which he was known into a proper name by omitting the 
definite article. 
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Jahveh, or rather Yahveh).* This Jahveh is a proper name 
(like John, Charles, or Jupiter) ; whereas Elohim is a com- 
mon noun designating a class (like man or woman, or indeed 
like the word god itself). Jahveh was the special God of 
the Israelites, and so announces himself to them at the 
Exodus, when for the first time they became truly a nation.+ 
But the writer of the second story, discarding historical 
propriety, or considering Israel to have existed in embryo 
in the first man, and the same God to have presided over 
him, uses this name from the very first. It is in accordance 
with his other views. As he records a personal relation 
between one individual man and the Divine power, this 
latter must also be treated clearly as a single Being, and 
the proper name Jahveh suggests this idea far more clearly 
than the class-designation Elohim. That in doing so he 
committed an innovation, which might possibly be misun- 
derstood, may be inferred from the fact that he never uses 
Jahveh alone, but always adds to it the older name Elohim: 
Jahveh-God, or God-Jahveh. This appears to me a more 
natural explanation of the double name (which never occurs 
again after ch. iii.) than the assumption that a later editor, 
when putting the two stories together to form the begin- 
ning of the collection which we know as the Pentateuch, 
interpolated Elohim after Jahveh, to shew that the same 
Divine Being is intended in ch. ii. as in ch.i. One signifi- 
cant exception, however, to the use of Jahveh the second 
writer makes. The name Jahveh was that by which he 
was known and worshiped by his own people Israel: it 
was too sacred and too mystic to be used towards the hea- 
then or allowed on their lips. So here the serpent, and the 
woman when speaking to the serpent, both use the name 
Elohim only. 

Sut the difference of language extends to minor matters 
wherein no doctrinal prepossessions could influence the 
writer; and these are therefore even more important as 
evidence of difference of authorship. The first writer, fol- 
lowing a scientific bent, assigns animal-tenants to each of 





* I have discussed this subject and explained the essential points of the 
argument, as far as they are intelligible without special knowledge of Iebrew, 
in a long note contained in the translation of Ewald’s ‘‘ History of Israel to the 
Death of Moses,” recently edited by me, Longmans, 1867. 

+ Ex. vi. 2, 3, and also iii. 13, 14, 
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the three domains of the universe: fishes to the sea, birds 
to the air, and beasts to the earth. His fishes are produced 
out of the water, and his beasts out of the earth; and his 
birds are probably intended to be understood to be similarly 
produced from the air, though his language is here ambi- 
guous.* But the second writer, who is rather a moral phi- 
losopher than a naturalist, forgets the fishes, and has both 
beasts and birds formed out of the ground. Again, the first 
writer mentions three orders of beasts—cattle, reptiles and 
land-animals. The second writer omits the reptiles, and 
calls the third order beasts of the field (717 sadch ), instead 
of the land (Y>8 arets). In the vegetable world we find 
similar differences. The first writer scientifically divides 
the vegetable kingdom also into three orders: grass, herbs 
and ¢rees, arranged according to size and development; the 
grass being regarded as without seed, the herbs as having 
seed, and the trees as bearing not simple seed, but a fruit 
which has its own seed within it. The second writer ob- 
serves no such careful distinction, but mentions shrubs of 
the field and herbs of the field ; and afterwards, when speak- 
ing of the garden, mentions trees. Here, again, he says 
field where the first says earth. Many other characteristics 
are observable, which shew the first writer to have chosen 
his words in a careful, and above all a scientific, spirit. 
Although, as I shewed in the former article, the three verbs 
N72 bara (to create), "3° yatsar (to form), and MWY asah 
(to make), are not intrinsically different in meaning, yet 
the first, being rarer and solemner than the others, is re- 
served for the expression of the Divine action. So the first 
writer uses it (i. 1, 21, 27, i. 3, 4), along with the more 
familiar make (Mivy). Yet the second writer never uses 
S72 fo create at all, but the other two words only. He also 
prevailingly uses my” sadeh (the field) and M278 adamah 
(the ground) where the first writer has YDS arets (the earth). 
The first writer displays real scientific caution in his mode 
of introducing the various elements for the first time. If, 
according to his conception, Heaven, Earth and Sea received 
their names direct from God immediately after their cre- 
ation, the writer must not anticipate this designation. 
Hence he invents a term 97> rakia‘ (tirmament), by which 





* See Gen. i. 20 in my translation, p. 4. 
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he describes the heaven until it is fully created and endowed 
with its proper name. Similarly, the general term water is 
employed until, by the separation of the waters above and 
those below the heaven, and of the latter from the land, the 
term Sea can be properly used. To the same consideration 
I attribute the use of the very peculiar word DNA flood, 
abyss (v. 2), to denote the primeval waters. And a general 
term, Luminaries (v. 14—16), is similarly used instead of 
the specific ones, Sun, &e. It is hardly necessary to say 
that none of this care in the choice of language describing 
the physical creation is observed by the second writer. 

The first writer, then, describes the creation with God as 
its centre, and Man as only one out of many creatures on 
its circumference ; whereas the second takes Man as the 
centre of creation, and thinks of God only in his relation to 
man. The first, therefore, glorifies God even at the expense 
of man; the second elevates man towards the level of God. 
The first mentions no divine spirit, no mind, as breathed 
into man. The second brings God and man so near together 
as even to treat God in a somewhat familiar style, utterly 
opposed to the solemnity of the previous writer; and 
ascribes to him acts which human agents could have per- 
formed as well: he planted a garden and put the man in 
it ; he walked in it in the evening ; he made shirts of skin 
for the man and woman; he drove them out of the garden. 
On this subject the hints given by both writers as to the 
formation of Language are significant. According to the 
first, God gives names to the objects of his creation—Day, 
Night, Heaven, Earth, Sea. According to the second, Man 
as an intelligent being gives names to all animals and to 
woman. 

It appears, then, that on whatever side you contemplate 
these writers, you find them entertaining different and gene- 
rally opposite views. We should suppose that under these 
circumstances they can scarcely have been contemporaries. 
In a nation so small and united so closely by religion with 
all its peculiar rites, it is scarcely conceivable that such 
opposite views of Creation should be held at the same time 
by two writers both so excellent. But the question of date 
is very difficult. In order to approach it with sufficient 
caution, let us notice what other passages of the Old Testa- 
ment speak of the Creation, and when they seem to refer to 
either of these two accounts. 
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The chief difficulty that here besets us is to find any 
distinct references to either. The Hebrews were very fond 
of referring to their own antiquity ; but the antiquity of the 
Hebrews as a nation begins only at the Exodus. Not till 
then had they been formally consecrated and bound by 
covenant to him whom they ever after regarded as their 
special God and Protector. Not till then had he specifically 
adopted them as his people, guided them, and performed 
miracles in their favour. Hence this is the time to which 
they always refer with exultation, and the references to 
older times (except indeed those of the great Patriarchs) are 
far from frequent. However, we do sometimes come across 
allusions to the creation of the world, out of which some- 
thing like a system may be deduced. We may begin with 
the description of the beginning and of the end of the Flood, 
in Gen. vii. 10—12, viii. 2, 3: “And after seven days the 
water of the Flood came over the land; in the year of the 
600th year of Noah’s life, in the second month, on the 17th 
day of the month—on this day all the springs of the great 
Abyss were broken open, and the windows of heaven were 
opened, and the rain came over the land for forty days and 
forty nights.” “And the springs of the Abyss and the win- 
dows of heaven were shut, and the rain from heaven was 
withheld.” This passage, however, cannot be treated as 
independent testimony, since it is manifestly by the author 
of Gen. i; it uses his favourite words DAM and OTR, 
and follows his practice noticed above of using peculiar 
words for things not before known, in Saay ; and the entire 
conception of the opening in the firmament to let down the 
rain again is manifestly simply that of an undoing of what 
was done in i. 6, 7. 

But let us note the following passages and then consider 
to what conclusion they lead us. (1.) Ps. xxiv. 1, 2: Jah- 
veh’s is the earth and what fills it, the world and they that 
dwell therein ; for he based it upon seas, and upon rivers 
fixed it. (2.) Ps. xc. 1, 2: Lord, dwelling-place hast thou 
been to us in all generations. Before mountains were born, 
or thou hast produced earth and world, from everlasting to 
everlasting thou wast God. (3.) Amos iv. 13: For lo, he 
that formed mountains and created wind .. . and trod upon 
high places of earth, &c. (4.) Job xxvi. 7—11: He that 
stretched out the North over a waste, hung earth over 
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nothingness, bound up water in his clouds, yet so that the 
cloud beneath it burst not,... drew a circular bound over 
the water for the limit of light in darkness, while the pil- 
lars of heaven are shocked and stand aghast at his rebuke, 
&e. (5.) Job xxxviii. 4—7: Where wast thou when I 
founded Earth? tell, if thou knowest knowledge! Who 
laid out its dimensions? for thou knowest? or who stretched 
a measuring-line over it? On what are its stones sunk 
down? or who let down its corner-stone? ... and hedged 
in the sea with doors, when it came bursting forth from the 
womb?...Camest thou as far as the springs of the sea, 
and to the recesses of the Abyss hast thou taken thy walk ? 
Were the gates of Death opened to thee, and seest thou the 
gates of gloom? Hast thou contemplated the breadth of 
earth? tell, if thou knowst it all! What is the way where 
Light dwells? and Darkness, what is its place? ... Camest 
thou to the storehouses of snow, and seest thou the store- 
houses of hail, which I have reserved for time of trouble, 
for the day of contest and battle? What is the way where 
Light is distributed, where the east wind breaks forth over 
the earth? Who cut a channel for the rain, and a way for 
the thunder-dart, to pour rain on land where no man is, ... 
to make the shoots of grass sprout? &c. (6.) Prov. viii. 
22—30: Jahveh created me [Wisdom] at the beginning 
of his activity, long before his works; from of old was I 
anointed, from the tirst, from before the earth ; when there 
were no floods, I was born, when there were no fountains 
heavy with water; before mountains had been let down 
into their place, before the hills, I was born; when he had 
not yet made earth or fields, or the mass of the soil of the 
world ; when he fixed heaven, there was I, when he drew 
a circle over the surface of the deep; when he fastened 
clouds above, and when the springs of the deep grew firm ; 
when he put his limit to the sea, so that water should not 
transgress his word ; when he defined the foundations of the 
earth ; then was I beside him, &c. (7.) Jer. x. 12, 13: He 
who made earth by his power, fixed the world by his wis- 
dom, and by his intelligence spread out the heaven,—at the 
sound of his utterance there is a dashing of water in the 
heaven, and he raises vapours from the end of the earth, 
and makes lightnings for the rain, and sends forth wind 
from his storehouses. (8.) Is. xlii. 5: Thus said the God 
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Jahveh, who created the heaven and stretched it out, who 
spread out the earth and its offspring, who gave breath to 
the people upon it and spirit to those that walk on it. (9.) 
Is. xliv. 24: Thus said Jahveh who redeemed thee, who 
formed thee from the womb: I Jahveh, who made all, who 
alone stretched out the heaven, who spread out the earth, 
&e. (10.) Is. xlviii. 13: My hand founded earth, my right 
hand spread out heaven. (11.) Ps. exxxvi. 5—9: Praise ye 
Jahveh ... him who made the heaven by his intelligence 
(for his mercy is for ever), who spread out the earth over 
the water (for his mercy is for ever), who made great lights 
(for his mercy is for ever), the sun for sovereignty over the 
day (for his mercy is for ever), the moon and stars for sove- 
reignty over the night (for his mercy is for ever). (12.) 
Ps, xxxiii. 6, 7: By Jahveh’s word the heavens were made, 
and by the breath of his mouth all their hosts ;—by him 
who gathered together like a heap the water of the sea, and 
put floods into storehouses. (13.) Ps. civ.: Jahveh, my 
God, thou art very great; in honour and majesty thou art 
clothed. He who covered himself with Light as a garment, 
who stretched out heaven like a tent-cover, who constructed 
in the water his upper chamber, who made clouds his 
chariot, who walked on wings of wind, who made winds his 
messengers, flaming fire his servants :—/e founded Earth on 
its foundations so that it should not move for ever. With 
a flood as with a garment thou hadst covered it; over 
mountains stood the waters. From thy rebuke they fled, 
from the sound of thy thunder they were panic-stricken. 
Mountains rose, valleys sank to the place that thou hadst 
founded for them. Thou settest a boundary, so that they 
should not pass over, nor again cover the earth.... Thou 
who waterest mountains out of thy upper chambers, from 
the fruit of thy work the earth is satisfied. Thou who 
causest grass to grow up for the cattle, and plants for the 
service of man, to produce bread from the earth.... He 
made the moon for appointed feasts, the sun who knows his 
setting-place, &c. 

The general conception of creation is much the same in 
all these passages. Water and earth were mingled in hope- 
less confusion ; heaven existed not, much less the lights 
which were to be fixed in it. God then fixed the earth over 
the water, stretching it out to give it the necessary extent 
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and flatness, and letting it float like a round plate on the 
water. Round the circumference of this earth was the great 
water, the Deep or Abyss ; but the circle drawn by God at 
the meeting-place of earth and water prevented the water 
from overflowing and submerging the earth. Here the Sun 
rose and set, and here were the gates of death, where alone 
a descent to the nether world of Sheol was possible. It is 
indeed almost in every feature the Homeric cosmogony ; 
we have the circular earth, surrounded as on the shield of 
Achilles by the Ocean-river—the great deep whence the 
springs of all the rivers are fed, and where (beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules) Ulysses gained his entrance into Hades. 
The Hebrew cosmogony then makes God stretch out the 
heaven over the plate of earth, precisely like a circular dish- 
cover, resting either on the rim of earth or on the water 
beyond. Beyond the opaque and quasi-metallic cover of 
heaven there must be total darkness, since the sun and 
moon are fixed on its inner surface; here therefore is the 
place of Darkness, and the limit of light in darkness of 
which Job speaks. Water for rain was taken up from the 
great deep, apparently beyond or outside of the horizon-cirele 
where the heaven touched it, and stored up above the earth, 
tightly folded in clouds, and requiring a channel to be cut 
for it, an opening (window) in the heaven to be made, or a 
thunderbolt to break the cloud-bags, that it may fall upon 
the earth. As the earth floats upon the deep, perforations 
in the earth itself will bring water over the earth ; and such 
perforations produce springs, whence rivers flow. This idea 
seems to underlie the choice of the word which denotes a 
spring in all the Semitic languages, viz. Ayin, an eye. 
Greater inundations would be caused by the overflowing of 
the great deep at the outer edge of Earth; hence the im- 
portance assigned to the circle which God traced, which the 
water might not overpass. 

Other conceptions seem not to have been so generally 
held, but are insisted on with great force by some writers. 
Thus the idea of the heavy solid earth floating on water 
without moving or sinking is evidently regarded. by those 
who adopted it as miraculous (Ps. xxiv. 2, Job xxvi. 7, 
Ps. exxxvi. 5); and others could not be satisfied without 
assigning to it, and to the heaven also, solid props or pil- 
lars (Job xxvi. 11, Prov. viii. 28, 29, Ps. civ. 5); which 
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were no doubt at that mysterious outer circle, and recall the 
Pillars of Hercules, and the myth of Atlas, the animate 
pillar of heaven among the Greeks, also placed in the fur- 
thest west. Another notion which is prominent in some 
of the passages quoted, is that of the extreme antiquity of 
the Mountains. One of the oldest of the writings just 
quoted, Ps. xc., seems to speak of the birth of the moun- 
tains as the first act of creation: “before mountains were 
born” is the strongest expression that writer has to indicate 
the past eternity of God ; and Amos mentions this foremost 
among the Divine acts. The same notion is found in the 
expression “the everlasting hills,” or rather “hills of old,” 
Gen. xlix. 26, and “mountains of perpetuity and hills of 
old,” Hab. iii. 6. The mountains, as the greatest mass of 
earth, which may be imagined to have like a tree great roots 
of unknown depth and extent, were the strongest and firmest 
part of earth, themselves fixed most securely, and holding 
the rest in its place ; and therefore they are treated by some 
writers as the pil/ars of earth. The idea that they were the 
oldest part of the earth might be deduced from their being 
the strongest and firmest ; or from an entirely distinct circle 
of ideas connected with the separation of land and water, 
namely, from the notion (which we find repeated in the 
account of the Deluge) that if the earth had been under 
water, the tops of the mountains would emerge first, and 
thus be the earliest habitable land. 

Let us now compare these pictures of creation with those 
in Gen. i. and iii We may, in the first place, say without 
hesitation that we have found nothing that alludes in the 
most distant manner to any of the peculiar ideas of Gen. 
ii, or that adopts that chapter’s order or purpose of cre- 
ation. Most of the passages quoted agree more or less with 
Gen. i. The conception of the heaven or firmament as an 
hemispherical covering to the earth, of the water as rele- 
gated by the Divine word to its proper place, of waters 
stored up above the firmament, to be dropped thence in 
rain upon the earth,—all these are found to be part of the 
cosmogony of Gen. i. Yet even here we cannot be quite 
satisfied with the coincidence. Of Light, “as the first-cre- 
ated beam,” we find slight trace. The water is not treated 
after the manner of Gen. i.; for there it was the insertion 
of the firmament that divided the water, and the water 
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which remained below the firmament was still above the 
earth ; and of waters below the earth we heard nothing. 
And the waters which in Gen. i. were removed from the 
surface of the earth were not banished behind the circle 
drawn by God at the circumference of the earth, but formed 
into seas, which as we know run in among the lands, and 
form no outer Homeric Ocean-river. We can therefore only 
see a general resemblance between the passages we have 
quoted and the more deliberate account of the creation in 
Gen. i, and great difference in the working out of the details. 
Many details of a poetical and mythical character are added 
in these passages, of which Gen. i. gives us no hint. With 
the notion of the outer Dima, the great deep, or Ocean- 
river, is connected the idea that there the Sun goes down 
into his chamber, there is the entrance to the abode of the 
dead, there the vapours climb up the firmament to be stored 
on high. None of these details are hinted at in Gen. i. 
Still less do we find in Genesis anything like the more 
special ideas we have noted above—of the mountains as the 
oldest because the most firm and massive parts of the earth ; 
of the earth as miraculously upheld over the waters, or as 
provided with solid pillars to hold it in its place. 

But let it be noted that all the passages which we are 
examining are more or less poetical. The passages from the 
Prophets, if prose, are prose of an elevated character, nearer 
to poetry than to ordinary prose. The first chapter of 
Genesis is plain prose. We should expect to find the poeti- 
cal descriptions rich in fancy, and going far beyond the 
belief or the scientific theories of the age, such as a grave 
prose writer would give us. Thus we need not perhaps 
assert that they belong to a different age from Gen. i. But 
the comparison shews very forcibly the correctness of the 
position I assumed when comparing the first with the second 
chapter of Genesis, that the earlier account was essentially 
scientific. Note how fragmentary is all the information 
those many poetical writers give us about creation. They 
give us some hints about the earth, water and heaven ; but 
what do they tell of the creation of light, of herbs, of lumi- 
naries, of animals and of man? Next to nothing; and 
nothing whatever which shews any clear notions about the 
order of creation. On the other hand, the scientific writer 
of Gen. i. adopts what he can of the poetic ideas on the 
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subject, but classifies the various forms of being, and assigns 
its proper place to each—supplementing more than contra- 
dicting the popular ideas. That he did not set wp his as a 
rival scheme to the popular one is evident, partly from their 
many points of contact as to fact, partly from his adopting 
many of its peculiar words; DOTA, PY, N72, 73, TS and 
MO, ke. 

The examined passages are arranged according to approxi- 
mate (and of course largely conjectural) chronology. The 
three last, Psalms cxxxvi., xxxiii. and civ., are certainly 
among the very latest Psalms, probably belonging to a 
date somewhat lower than 400 B.C. Their relation to the 
first chapter of Genesis is obviously very different from 
that of the other passages. Psalms cxxxvi. and civ. are 
evidently copzes, or rather metrical paraphrases, of Genesis. 
They not only preserve the general order of creation laid 
down in Genesis, but they mention acts far beyond what 
other passages do ; and coincide in the very words, perhaps 
most strikingly so in the mention of the sun, moon and stars 
in the former psalm. To all the other passages the first 
chapter of Genesis might be either earlier, contemporary or 
later ; but it must have existed when these psalms were 
written. 

Thus we rest in the conclusion that the first chapter of 
Genesis was certainly written before 400 B.C.; but how 
much before, we have no adequate means of discovering. 
Inasmuch, however, as it reduces to a regular system, com- 
pletes and modifies the vague poetical notions of the earlier 
writers, we can scarcely resist the inference that it belongs 
to a later and more scientific age than they ; and as the 
period of the Babylonian Captivity (about 584—536 B.C.) 
and the interval between its termination and 400 B.C. are 
hardly to be thought of for this quiet scientific speculation, 
we may consider the date 600 or 650 B.C. as perhaps the 
most probable. 

The consideration of passages to confirm or account for 
the second story of creation, in Gen. ii, must be reserved 
for a future article. 
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V.—JEWISH COINS AND HEBREW PALAOGRAPHY. 


History of Jewish Coinage and of Money in the Old and 
New Testament. By Frederic W. Madden, M.RS.L, 
Assistant in the Department of Coins and Medals in the 
British Museum, and Honorary Secretary of the Numis- 
matic Society of London. London: Bernard Quaritch. 
1864. 


TuE history of the opinions of biblical critics and archzeo- 
logists respecting the age and genuineness of the Jewish 
coins is an instructive example of the slow process by 
which truth is finally evolved from the obscurity in which it 
was at first enveloped. Till the Samaritan Pentateuch was 
brought to Europe in the year 1634, through the exertions 
of Archbishop Usher, it was impossible to form any idea of 
the true relation of the coinage of the Jews to their history. 
Coins indeed, with Hebrew inscriptions in the modern cha- 
racter, were well known; and as this character was called 
Assyrian, and generally believed to have been introduced 
by Ezra at the return from the Captivity, their genuineness 
could not be disproved. The Rabbis carried up the auti- 
quity of coined money to the very origin of their nation, 
reckoning Abram, Joshua, David and Mordecai among 
those who had exercised this art.* But as soon as European 
scholars became familiar with the writing of the Samaritan 
Peutateuch, they could not fail to perceive that the charac- 
ters were identical with those on one class of the coins, 
differing only as letters formed by the pen always differ 
from those cut on stone or stamped on metal. Walton was 
not misled by the rabbinical fictions just mentioned ; but 
there were shekels in the square Hebrew character corre- 
sponding in type and legend with those inscribed with the 
Samaritan letters ; and their genuineness had not then been 
called in question. Hence he came to the natural conclu- 
sion that all those inscribed with the Samaritan characters 
were older than the Captivity; all in the square Hebrew 
later than the return under Ezra.- The notion of the high 














* See the quotations in Walton’s Prolegomena, p. 37: ‘‘ Abramus, cujus 
numus vitulum et senem referebat ; Josua, qui bovem et unicornem ; Davides 
qui virgam et turrim; et Mardochzus, qui hine saccum inde Reginam Esther 
atque seipsum in numis representabant,” It is needless to say that these 
coins are imaginary. 


+ Proleg. p. 30. 
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antiquity of coined money among the Hebrews was kept 
up by the circumstance that the word Spy denotes a 
weight as well as a coin, and where it occurs in the Old 
Testament in connection with silver (as in Leviticus xxvii.) 
the coin was presumed to be meant. This high antiquity 
could never have been entertained had it been then known, 
that neither in Assyria, Pheenicia or Egypt, the great seats 
of ancient civilization, was coined money in use till many 
centuries later.* Convenience would dictate the division 
of an ingot of the precious metals into portions more con- 
venient in exchange and having a mark to ascertain the 
weight ; and in this sense the Jews may have had, before the 
Captivity, a currency, though not a coinage. A mark might 
be added to attest the purity of the metal. This, however, 
is only conjecture. 

The opinions of learned men continued to fluctuate as to 
the true character of the coins with inscriptions in the old 
Hebrew alphabet, till the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Their genuineness was questioned by Basnage, Reland 
and Wise, and boldly denied by Schliiger and Tychssen.+ 
The latter included the whole class, whether they exhibited 
Samaritan or Hebrew characters, in a sweeping condemna- 
tion, and declares them all the work of impostors in modern 
times. He did not remain long without an answer. In 
1781, Francis Perez Bayer, Canon of Valencia, published 
his Dissertation, “De Numis Hebro-Samaritanis,” a work 
which shares with Bentley's Dissertation on Phalaris, Por- 
son’s Letters to Travis, and Todd’s Authorship of Eikon 
Basiliké, the honour of settling, finally and conclusively, a 
question on which opinion had been previously divided. 
Since its publication it has been universally admitted that 
the only genuine Jewish coins are those inscribed with the 
Samaritan character.- Once placed by Bayer on the right 





* The earliest coinage known is the Lydian gold in the sixth century B.C., 
followed by the Greek silver. The late appearance of coined money in the 
ancient world is singular, but buyers and sellers had naturally more confidence 
in weight than in a stamp. 

+ Uniichtheit der Jiidischen Miinzen. Rostock, 1779. 

t Unfortunately, the ingenuity of forgers has been directed to these coins, 
and the collector must look narrowly at a specimen offered him, before he can be 
sure that it is a genuine shed:el of Israel. If it be in the square character he 
may be assured that it is spurious, though the dealer should tell him, as we 
have lately seen in an advertisement, that in this coin Judas received the price 
of his treachery. 
s2 
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track, numismatists have made rapid and sure progress. 
Many additional specimens have come to light, in conse- 
quence of the researches carried on in the Holy Land. 
Spain has produced no successor to Bayer ; but Cavedoni in 
Italy, De Saulcy in France, Levy in Germany, various 
writers in our own Numismatic Journal, the Revue Numis- 
matique, and Kitto’s and Smith’s Dictionaries, have contri- 
buted to give completeness and accuracy to this science. 
Aided by their labours, and by the rich collection of the 
British Museum, Mr. Madden has been able to produce the 
beautiful, accurate and exhaustive work before us. 

The Jewish coins with old Hebrew (Samaritan) inscrip- 
tions being thus admitted as genuine, and no evidence exist- 
ing of a coinage previously to the Captivity, the question 
arises, When was it introduced? The first specific mention 
of it occurs in Maccab. xv. 8, where, in a letter addressed 
by Antiochus, the son of Demetrius IL, to the high-priest 
Simon, besides granting him other immunities, he says, Kai 
éxérpepa cor rojoa Koppa tov vdpuopa Ti xwpg cov—“ to strike 
a special coin for thy country.” The relations of Judza 
with Syria were at this time friendly ; the father of Antio- 
chus had remitted the taxes paid by the Jews ; and, rejoic- 
ing in their emancipation and temporary independence, 
“the people of Israel” began to date their documents by 
the years of Simon the high-priest (Mace. xiii. 42). Simon 
was not slow to avail himself of the privilege granted him 
by Antiochus, and the series of Jewish coins begins with 
his first year.* 





The emblem on this coin is one repeated by Simon in suc- 
cessive years, with varying dates. On the obverse is a vessel 
with the legend, $snw* Spw, Shekel of Israel, with an 8 





* We have to acknowledge the liberality of Mr. Quaritch in allowing us the 
use of some of the woodcuts of Mr. Maddeu’s work for the illustration of this 
paper. 
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(first year). On the reverse, MW7p pow, Jerusalem the 
Holy, with a lily or hyacinth of three flower-buds. The 
epithet holy appears to have been early given to Jerusalem, 
and it has been supposed that the name Kaéurie* was de- 
rived from the Hebrew Kedoshah. The emblems have been 
variously interpreted, the vessel as a representation of the 
pot of manna (Exod. xvi. 33), or of one of the sacred cups 
of the temple. The flower has been generally considered 
to represent Aaron’s rod, which blossomed (Numb. xvii. 8), 
but the stem has no resemblance to a rod, nor the flower to 
an almond-blossom, and we prefer the explanation of Cave- 
doni, who refers to the prophecy of Hosea (xiv. 5), “I will 
be as the dew unto Israel, and he shall grow as the lily.” 
The same type is continued, with variation for the year, to 
the fourth. The copper coins of the same year vary con- 
siderably in the symbols. 





Here, instead of Shekel of Israel, we have 92M D278 AW, 
Shenath arba chatzi, “Fourth year—one half ;” instead 
of the vase or cup, two branches or bundles of flowers, called 
by Jewish writers lwlab, and between them a citron, called 
by the same writers ethrog. Instead of Jerushalem Kedoshah, 
we have on the reverse, we mosx, “For the redemption 
of Zion,” and a palm-tree between two baskets of fruit. 

These coins are anonymous, and it may be asked on what 
ground are they attributed to Simon Maccabeus? They 
have been assigned both to an earlier and a later period. 
M. de Sauley carries them back to the time of Alexander 
the Great; the Rev. Dr. Hales, the rector of Killesandra, 
author of a voluminous work on Scripture Chronology, to 
the time of David and Solomon. His opinion would not 
be shared by any one at the present day; that of M. de 
Sauley has more plausibility. According to Josephus,+ 


+ Antiq. Jud. xi. 3. 








* Herod. ii. 159, iii. 5. 
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Alexander, while engaged in the siege of Tyre, had demanded 
aid and supplies of provision from Jaddua, the high-priest, 
and the tribute which the Jews had been accustomed to pay 
to the Persian kings ; Jaddua refused, alleging that he had 
sworn fealty to Darius. When Tyre and Gaza had been 
taken, Alexander, the narrative proceeds, marched towards 
Jerusalem with the intention of taking vengeance for the 
refusal. Jaddua, in great alarm, was comforted by a dream, 
in which he was advised to go and meet Alexander with a 
procession of the priests, and he accordingly advanced as 
far as Sapha, a hill near the city, and there awaited the 
arrival of the Macedonian army, arrayed in his sacerdotal 
robes, with his ephod and his tiara, on which was a plate of 
gold, bearing the name of Jehovah. The orientals and the 
Macedonians were alike surprised, to see Alexander pros- 
trate himself before the sacred name and embrace the high- 
priest. Parmenio alone ventured to ask an explanation, and 
received for answer from Alexander, that before he set out on 
his expedition he had a vision, in which a figure, habited 
like the high-priest, had appeared to him, and promised 
him success in his enterprize against the Persians. They 
returned together to Jerusalem ; Alexander sacrificed in the 
temple, and the high-priest shewed him the prophecy of 
Daniel (viii. 6, 7), in which his overthrow of the Persian 
Empire is predicted. On the following day he granted to 
the Jews liberty to govern themselves by the laws of their 
forefathers, and exemption from tribute in the seventh 
year. The narrative bears strong marks of Jewish invention, 
and as neither Diodorus, Curtius, Arrian nor Plutarch, 
contain any notice of such an event, it has very generally 
been dismissed as pure fiction. Yet perhaps there may be 
in it an element of historical truth. The Jews had been 
favoured by the Persian kings, and while Alexander's ulti- 
mate success was doubtful, they may have been unwilling 
to commit themselves to his cause. He could not safely 
leave behind him, when he marched into Egypt, a place of 
such strength as Jerusalem. The experience of conquerors, 
both before and since his time, has shewn what an arduous 
and tedious operation its reduction by a siege must be. 
Tyre and Gaza had already cost him nine months, and every 
delay added to the difficulty of his enterprize. It was 
the interest of both parties that their relations should be 
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friendly, and it is quite credible, that having advanced with 
a hostile demonstration towards Jerusalem, he should be 
ready to accept its peaceful surrender.* But in reference 
to the question, whether the anonymous shekels which we 
have described could have been issued by Jaddua, it is 
obvious to remark, that the right to coin money is not 
among the privileges granted by Alexander, and that this 
right was one of those most unwillingly conceded to depend- 
ent cities and kingdoms. The edict of Antiochus, conferring 
on Simon the privilege of coinage, must be considered as its 
commencement, and though the shekels we have described, 
being anonymous, cannot with certainty be ascribed to him, 
the reasonable presumption is, that as soon as the privilege 
was obtained it would be used. Simon held the office of 
High-priest for eight years ; the highest number yet found 
on these coins is four, being probably reckoned from the 
edict of Antiochus, as it is not likely that the use of the 
right would be delayed for four years. 

Simon was murdered B.C. 135, and was succeeded by 
his son John, commonly called Hyrcanus. The political 
condition of the Jews fluctuated with the power of the 
kings of Syria. On the death of Simon, Antiochus invaded 
Judea, and compelled Hyrcanus to pay a heavy tribute. 
But when he was killed in the Parthian war (B.C. 128), 
Hyrcanus recovered his independence, and being strength- 
ened by an alliance with the Romans, maintained himself 
in power for thirty years, destroyed the temple on Gerizim, 
and conquered Idumza. His coins, which are all of copper, 
are abundant, but they bear no date, and when compared 
with the preceding series shew marks of the growing influ- 
ence of the Greek element. 








* Justin, xi. 2, seems vaguely to allude to this among other acts of submis- 
sion to Alexander. ‘*Tune in Syriam proficiscitur ; ubi obvios cum infulis 
multos orientis reges habuit. Ex his alios in societatem recepit, aliis regnum 
ademit.”” The use of the infula, a branch of olive wreathed with wool, was a 
Roman practice in deprecation (Livy, xxiv. 30), which Justin transfers to the 

ast. 
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Here, instead of the national appellation of Israel we 
have the cosmopolitan name of Jews, “Jehochunan High 
Priest and the Confederation of the Jews,” nYNTHhN 7:2n.* 
The legend is surrounded in the Greek fashion with a 
wreath, and instead of the Julab and the ethrog we have 
the cornucopiz or poppy-head, borrowed from the coinage of 
Syria and Egypt. The coins of Alexander Janneus (B.C. 
105—78) shew still stronger marks of the Grecian element. 





He assumes the title of King, and we have on one side 
of his coins Joan. yaw Jehonathan Hamelek, on the 
other AXeEavdpov Baowiewe, with the addition of an anchor, a 
monetary emblem of the Seleucid, connected with the 
tradition of the origin of their race.t The coins of Antigo- 
nus, again, B.C. 40—37, exhibit on one side his Jewish 
name and titles in Hebrew letters, ‘ Mattathias the High 
Priest,” on the other BaoiAewe “Avrvyovov. With Jannzeus 
the Hebrew character disappears from the coins, and is not 
seen again till the first revolt. 

Here several questions arise, connected with Hebrew 
palzography. In the interval between the time of Antigo- 
nus and that of Eleazar and Simon, were the Jews using 
the alphabet of the coins or that of our printed books, in 
their writings and inscriptions? When was the modern 
square character introduced among them, and how did it 
originate? Its origin occasioned no difficulty to the old 
school of biblical critics; Hebrew was the language of 
Paradise, and the Two Tables were conceived in the square 
Hebrew character. But the question is really a very diffi- 
cult one, and has not yet been satisfactorily settled. Of its 
origin there can be no doubt. It has been traced by regular 
descent from the Pheeniciant through various modifica- 








* “2M is the word used Gen. xiv. 3 of the confederate kings who were 
«‘ joined together” in the vale of Siddim. 

+ Justin, xv. 4. They were not willing that Alexander should monopolize 
the honour of a divine descent. 

t The oldest example of the Phenician character is on the lion-weights of 
Khorsabad, which, if we may rely on the interpreters of Assyrian writing, 
belong to the ninth century B.C. 
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tions, always approximating to the modern form. But it is 
not till we reach the Palmyrene inscriptions, in the second 
or third century A.D., that we can pronounce their absolute 
identity. When we endeavour to fix the time of their 
introduction into common use in Judea, we are embarrassed 
by the want of evidence. That they were familiar to our 
Saviour’s contemporaries is usually assumed from his saying 
(Matt. v. 18), that till heaven and earth should pass away, 
one tota of the Law should not pass away without being 
fulfilled. Now if he spoke in a dialect of the Hebrew, we 
must suppose him to have said a Jod ; and the Jod, as the 
smallest letter of the alphabet in the modern Hebrew, was 
likely to stand in a proverb as a type of what was insignifi- 
cant, while the Jod of the coins is complex.* The inference 
is plausible, but not quite certain. Our Lord often spoke 
in Aramzan, but did he never use Greek? Was the Gospel 
of Matthew originally written in Greek? If not, a transla- 
tor may have substituted a corresponding expression, more 
intelligible to his Greek readers ; for the Jota is the simplest 
letter of the Greek alphabet. Manuscript evidence is out 
of the question, and it is still doubtful whether any inscrip- 
tion in the square Hebrew character is as old as the time 
of Christ. On this subject an animated controversy has 
been carried on between two eminent French archeologists, 
both travellers and explorers in the Holy Land—M. de 
Saulcy and M. de Vogué.+ The present volume bears ample 
testimony to M. de Saulcy’s zeal in collecting Jewish coins ; 
but he is apt to be misled by his fondness for making dis- 
coveries. In his first travels in the Holy Land he thought 
he had found the actual ruins of Sodom, where subsequent 
travellers have seen nothing but an accidental arrangement 
of natural blocks ; he assigned the sculptured fronts of the 
tombs at Jerusalem to the days of the ancient kings, though 
their style clearly betrayed the imitation of Greek art. The 
subject of the present controversy is an inscription in the 
square Hebrew character over an excavation, traditionally 
called the Tomb of St. James, in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 
Both are agreed that it is a memorial of a family of the 
name of Beni Hezir, and it is reasonable to suppose that 





* It is the first letter on the right in the reverse of the shekel, p. 246. 
+ Rev. Archéologique, 1864, p. 200 seq. ; 1865, p. 136 seq. 
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the Hezir, from whom the persons named claimed descent, 
was a man of some note in his day. The name is found, 
1 Chron. xxiv. 15, among the twenty-four descendants of 
Eleazar and Ithamar, among whom the office of high-priest 
was to be hereditary, according to the order of the branches 
fixed by lot. There is a partial concurrence in the names 
of the inscription with the names of the high-priests, and as 
the last in the list is Eleazar, M. de Saulcy concludes that 
the tomb was excavated to receive the mortal remains of 
the high-priest Eleazar, who died B.C. 255, and in whose 
pontificate the Septuagint translation was made.* The iden- 
tification is certainly ingenious ; but it must be remembered 
that Hezir was a common Jewish name (Nehemiah x. 20), 
and that the subjects of the inscription are not called 
priests. M. de Vogué concludes from the style of the archi- 
tecture, which is a degenerate Doric, that the tomb belongs 
to the age immediately preceding that of Christ. The ques- 
tion of the time when the square character began to be 
used by the Jews in Palestine must be left, therefore, for its 
solution to the Exploration Fund. 

The coining of silver money in the East had been pro- 
hibited by Pompey, who made Judea tributary, B.C. 63, 
except in the case of a few cities, of which Jerusalem was 
not one, and all the coinage from that time to the first revolt 
was of copper. The silver money spoken of in the New 
Testament was the Roman denarius ; the stater, mentioned 
only in Matt. xvii. 27, was a tetradrachm, equivalent to 
the Jewish shekel, so that the tribute claimed of our Saviour 
being half a shekel, one stater sufficed both for him and for 
Peter. A new series begins with Herod the Great. 











On the obverse is a bell-shaped vessel, or a helmet, on a 
stand; on the left a palm-branch. On the obverse, his 
name and title with a tripod; on the left, LT (L standing 














* Joseph. Ant. xii. 2. 
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for AYKABAY, year, the Roman letter being used in dates 
to avoid confusion with the Greek numerals) and I, three, 
of Herod’s royalty, B.C. 38. On the right is a monogram 
having a curious resemblance to the Christian monogram. 
Its meaning here is not evident. All the principal members 
of his family have also left coins—Herod the Tetrarch or 
Herod Antipas (Matt. xiv.), Archelaus (Matt. ii. 22), Philip 
the Tetrarch (Luke iii. 1), Herod Agrippa I. (Acts xii), 
Agrippa IT. (Acts xxv. 13). 

Herod Antipas built the town of Tiberias on the Lake of 
Gennesareth, and one of his coins, no doubt struck there, 
has TIBEPIAC on the reverse. Herod Archelaus, though 
called in the Gospels King, was really only Ethnarch, and 
takes only this title on his coins. 





Under Philip a further departure from Jewish ideas and 
usages took place, and the head of Tiberius appears on a 
coin struck by a Jewish ruler, while on the reverse is seen 
probably the temple which Herod L. had built and dedicated 
to Augustus. 





Herod Agrippa L, who “stretched forth his hand to vex 
certain of the church, killed James the brother of John 
with the sword, and because he saw that it pleased the 
Jews proceeded further to take Peter also,” assiduously 
courted the Roman Emperors, and calls himself BACIAEYC 
MELAC SIAOKAICAP on his coins. His title of Great pro- 
bably refers to the large increase of his power, gained by 
the favour of Caligula and Claudius, making his dominions 
nearly equal in extent to those of his grandfather, Herod 
the Great. The book of Acts records his pomp and his 
popularity, and, in accordance with Josephus, the sudden 
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illness which terminated his life. Agrippa II. paid to Nero 
the compliment of calling Caesarea Philippi Neronias. The 
city appears on one of his coins, typified by the turreted 
head of the goddess Cybele, after the fashion of the Greek 
coins of cities. He assumed the name of Marcus, which 
belonged to the Roman family of Agrippa, with which, 
however, he had no connection. The latest of his coins 
bears the head of Domitian, so that it appears he retained 
his nominal sovereignty, after the destruction of the city by 
Titus. He would fain have persuaded his countrymen to 
bear the Roman yoke in patience, and when the people 
were maddened by the exactions and tyranny of Gessius 
Florus, he appeared before the tumultuous crowd, accom- 
panied by his sister Berenice, and delivered, according to 
Josephus, a long harangue, pointing out the hopelessness of a 
contest with the power of Rome, which had subdued the whole 
world even to the hitherto unknown Britons. He concluded 
by warning them that if they were determined on war, they 
must not expect him to join them. Accordingly he joined the 
Roman army, and retired ultimately to Rome, where he died. 

From the time when Archelaus was deposed from his 
office of Ethnarch, with the exception of Agrippa’s rule, 
Judea, as distinct from Galilee, had been governed by a 
succession of Roman Procurators. They struck copper coins, 
some anonymous, others with the names of the ruling 
emperors, as Tiberius and his mother Julia, Claudius and 
Nero. In Nero’s reign, the Jews, who had borne the yoke 
of former Procurators impatiently, and had raised partial 
insurrections, broke out into open revolt. A direct collision 
with the Roman power was avoided for a time by the 
romanizing policy of Agrippa, and the unwillingness of the 
Sanhedrim and the higher classes to engage in a war, of 
which the probable result was, that “the Romans would 
come and take away both their place and their nation.” They 
invited Florus to occupy the Holy City with his troops. 
This was too much for the patience* of the Jews, and 
though he succeeded in forcing his way to the citadel, he 
was really besieged there, and Cestius Gallus, who endea- 
voured to relieve him, suffered a severe defeat. The Zealots, 

* Usque ad Gessium Florum duravit patientia Judzorum (Tac. Hist. v. 10), 
a remarkable expression, considering the hatred and contempt which the his- 
torian felt for the Jews. 
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who would listen to no compromise with the Romans, gained 
a complete ascendancy, and their leaders, Simon (Bargiora), 
Eleazar and John of Giscala, assumed a temporary sove- 
reignty in Jerusalem after the massacre of their principal 
opponents. This second “Redemption of Israel” was com- 
memorated by coins, in which the legends, symbols and 
character of the Maccabzean coinage were reproduced. The 
silver coin here represented will shew how exact was the 
imitation. 





The obverse reads Eleazar Hakkohen, Eleazar the High- 
priest, with a vase and a palm-branch. The reverse, Shenath 
Achath Ligullath Isr{ael], Year one of the Redemption of 
Israel, with a bunch of grapes. Simon Bargiora, the head 
of a rival faction of the Zealots, struck coins also, closely 
resembling those of Eleazar, except that he does not claim 
the title of high-priest. This revival of the coinage of the 
former times of Israel’s independence was well calculated to 
encourage the hopes of the patriotic party. But in order 
that it should produce this effect, we must suppose that the 
old coinage was still in circulation and the old character 
still familiar to the people. This is a strong presumption 
against the opinion that the square Hebrew had already 
supplanted it ; for who would endeavour to work upon the 
popular mind by the use of an obsolete alphabet? Of John 
of Giscala, the leader of another of the factions, who were 
doing the work of the Romans within the walls, no coins 
have heen found. 

The conquerors of Jerusalem celebrated their bloody and 
hard-won victory by a variety of medals. Those of Vespa- 
sian and Titus, representing Judea bound and weeping 
beneath a palm-tree, a Jew with his hands tied and stripped 
of his armour, and similar devices, are too familiar to need 
special illustration. The conquered nation continued to be 
oppressed and persecuted ; what was called the Fiscus 
Judaicus, the payment to the Imperial treasury of the 
former tribute to the Temple, was exacted with great harsh- 
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ness during the reign of Domitian. A coin of Nerva, in- 
scribed on the reverse Fiscr JUDAICI CALUMNIA SUBLATA, 
while it commemorates its abolition, confesses its abuse.* 
3ut the discontent of the Jewish people was too deeply 
seated to be removed by a slight act of grace. They watched 
the opportunity of the forces of the Empire being engaged 
in a Parthian war, A.D. 115, to rise in insurrection, and 
put their enemies to death wherever they could. These 
insulated movements had probably no definite object be- 
yond revenge upon a hostile population; but the rebel- 
lion in Palestine, which began in A.D. 131, aimed at the 
recovery of Jerusalem and the re-establishment of Jewish 
independence. Such was the determination with which the 
Jews fought under the leadership of Barcocheb,+ that it 
required the best troops and ablest generals of Hadrian to 
put down the insurrection after a severe struggle of two 
years. Here, again, the Jewish cvinage comes in to illus- 
trate the Jewish history. Mr. Madden’s work contains re- 
presentations of numerous coins, with archaic Hebrew cha- 
racters and symbols, bearing the name of Simon, struck over 
those of Roman emperors subsequent to the time of Vespa- 
sian—Titus, Domitian and Trajan, but so imperfectly struck 
that the original legend can still be traced. Whether the 
leader’s true name was Simon, or Barcocheb assumed it as 
an encouragement to his followers, which is not improbable ; 
or whether he used the stamp of Simon Bargiora, preserved 
since the first revolt, there can be no doubt that these coins 
belong to the second. We give an example of one of them. 





The obverse exhibits the name of Simon; the reverse, 
imperfectly struck, Lacher[uth] Ierusalem, The deliverance 





* The Calumnia here acknowledged answers to the sveogayria (false accusa- 
tion) which Zacchzeus (Luke xix. 8) confesses, we presume, as practised by his 
subordinates, 

+ ‘‘Son of a Star,” an allusion to Numbers xxiv. 17, ‘‘There shall come a 
star out of Jacob.” 
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of Jerusalem—while round the margin may be distinctly 
read TITVS CAESAR VESP. What a stern joy, what a 
luxury of revenge must Barcocheb’s have been, when he 
placed the stamp of Jewish independence on the head of 
Titus—of Titus, who had destroyed the Holy City and razed 
the Temple to its foundations, had slaughtered its unresist- 
ing inhabitants or condemned them to the slow death of 
the mines, and carried the sacred vessels of the Temple in 
triumph to the Capitol! The success of Barcocheb was short- 
lived ; the second revolt ended, like the first, in a bloody 
catastrophe, and, instead of Jerusalem being delivered, a 
toman colony, bearing the name Aélia Capitolina, com- 
memorated the victory of Hadrian and the triumph of 
Paganism. 

The present age is distinguished by the sympathy which 
it feels for nations struggling to recover their independence, 
and we are disposed to claim a share in it for the Jews. 
They were certainly a “down-trodden nationality,” and their 
national feeling was stronger than ordinary, because their 
religion was an element of strong repulsion between them 
and their polytheistic neighbours. It was increased by the 
obligation of simultaneous resort to the national sanctuary, 
by laws making them in every respect a peculiar people, 
by traditions of wonderful deliverances wrought for them in 
past ages, by prophecies of future glory and prosperity, sur- 
passing all that their history recorded. The sympathy which 
is so freely accorded to Greeks, Poles or Italians, is denied to 
the Jews, partly because they are supposed to have com- 
mitted a crime without a parallel—not a homicide, but a 
deicide—partly because their national depravity was also 
without a parallel. With regard to the first, the legal maxim 
may fairly be urged, that before sentence is passed and 
punishment is inflicted, the corpus delicti, the fact that the 
crime has been committed, must first be proved, and that 
here the proof fails. The general depravity of the nation 
in our Lord’s time and during the first rebellion has been 
assumed on grounds none of which are satisfactory. The 
testimony of Josephus is alleged to prove that the whole 
nation was utterly corrupt ; but he is by no means a veracious 
historian, and he had special reasons for depreciating those 
whose cause he had deserted. The crimes committed in the 
course of the struggle were of an atrocious kind, but it is 
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most unjust to impute to a whole nation the deeds done or 
instigated by the bold bad men whom revolutions or insur- 
rections raise to power. The worst epidemics leave the 
great majority of a people in sound health. Could “salva- 
tion have been of the Jews,” could they have been the 
means of the moral regeneration of mankind, if in their 
average moral quality they had not been far superior to the 
heathen? The gospel narrative brings prominently before 
us the least estimable part of our Lord’s contemporaries— 
the self-righteous Pharisee, the sceptical Sadducee, the 
Herodian, a political religionist, the fickle populace of Jeru- 
salem, a priest and a Levite without human sympathies. 
And these represent to us the Jewish people. But we doubt 
not that there were among them many a true Israelite, like 
Nathaniel—many a household like that of Lazarus and his 
sisters. A new light has lately broken upon us, from our 
increased knowledge of the Jewish traditional literature. 
When we find how closely the morality taught in their 
schools approached to that of the New Testament,* we are 
obliged to confess, that in our zeal to exalt the Gospel we 
have done injustice to the teachers of the Law. 

The outward position of the Jew among us has greatly 
improved. He is no longer subject to the brutal outrages 
and exactions of former times; Christians no longer spit 
upon his gaberdine. The Legislature, as usual in religious 
matters, “slowly wise and meanly just,” has allowed him 
to steal into the House of Commons. His evil days are 
past ; but his liability to evil tongues continues, if not in 
his own person, in that of his ancestors. We take no account 
of missionary sermons or speeches on missionary platforms, 
but we regret to read such a sentence as the following, in 
a work of so high a character as the Rev. C. Merivale’s 
History of the Romans under the Empire :+ “There is ano- 
ther point of view which the heathen philosopher” (Tacitus) 
“could not seize, from which the Christian must regard the 
position of the Jews. Whether we consider their sin to 
have lain in their carnal interpretation of prophecy, or in 





* See the remarkable article in the Quarterly Review for October last, p. 437. 
In reference to a late sermon of the Archbishop of York at Whitehall, it may 
be remarked, that there is no reason to doubt that the precepts of the Rabbi 
Hillel, for example, really preceded the preaching of Christ. 


+ VI. 567. 
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their rejection of truth and godliness in the person of Jesus 
Christ, they were judicially abandoned to their own passions 
and the punishment which naturally awaited them.” We 
protest against either of these suppositions as constituting 
the Christian point of view. The notion that judicial blind- 
ness, involving a psychological miracle, has been inflicted 
on a people as the means of their destruction, is Jewish, or 
indeed heathen (Quos Jupiter vult perdere, &c.), rather than 
Christian. Such phrases are obsolete in philosophical his- 
tory. By the carnal interpretation of prophecy, we suppose 
Mr. Merivale means the literal. But was it a sin on the 
part of the Jews, meriting extermination, to have been 
ignorant of the devices of “double senses,” “types and anti- 
types,” “adumbrations,” “immediate and remote references,” 
&c., to which Christian interpreters of prophecy have been 
driven, in order to justify what Mr. Merivale would call its 
spiritual, as opposed to its carnal, interpretation? He him- 
self admits “that as apostles of national liberty the Zealots 
were contending for a noble principle.” They contended 
also for what they believed to be the only true religion ; 
and when we consider the intense power of these two prin- 
ciples, acting in unison, we need not seek in judicial blind- 
ness for the cause of the desperate energy with which they 
fought against the Romans. Their loss of independence 
was the gain of humanity, but we are not therefore justified 
in imputing to them a wilful resistance to the designs of 
Providence, which are not revealed beforehand. 


K. 


VIL—THE EPISTLE OF JUDE AND THE PROPHECY 
AND ASSUMPTION OF MOSES. 


Novum Testamentum extra Canonem receptum. Edidit A. 
Hilgenfeld. Leipzig. 1866. 

Mosis Prophetia et Assumtio. Eine Quelle fiir das Neue 
Testament, zum ersten Male Deutsch herausgegeben, von 
Dr. Gustav Volkmar. Leipzig. 1867. 

Now that questions relating to the authorship and consti- 
tution of the books of the New Testament are being every day 
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more earnestly discussed, the discovery of any new materials 
for their solution cannot but be welcomed with interest. 
Unhappily, such materials are very hard to find, though it 
is true that some of the great Continental libraries occa- 
sionally yield to indefatigable and painstaking research 
results of some importance. Such has already been the 
gratifying reward of the labours of M. A. M. Ceriani, the 
accomplished Curator of the Ambrosian Library at Milan, 
who has not long since commenced to restore and bring to 
light the literary treasures so carefully concealed by the 
Hapsburg-Jesuits. 

Among the most interesting fruits of his investigation 
may be counted the recovery of a valuable fragment of the 
Itala version of the Gospel of Luke ; but, still more, that 
of a portion of a MS. of the sixth century, which appears 
to have been brought from the monastery of Bobbio, near 
Pavia, founded by Columban in 613 A.D. It is, unfortu- 
nately, imperfect ; but it contained originally a complete 
collection of the apocryphal books, under Old Testament 
names, in a Latin translation. The contents of the MS., 
however, seem not to have suited the ideas of the later 
priests ; they were obsolete, if not dangerous ; and accord- 
ingly the parchment leaves, which alone remained of value, 
were used to write sermons and litanies upon. The ancient 
characters, however, were not so completely erased but that 
they could be discerned by a practised eye ; and Ceriani, 
after almost incredible labour, has succeeded in bringing to 
light the underlying writing. 

The leaves preserved in Milan contain the fragments only 
of two apocryphal books. The largest part belongs to the 
so-called Lepto-Genesis, a rabbinical version of the first book 
of Moses. But to this there were attached eight leaves, 
with two columns on a page, of a Latin MS., in which 
Ceriani discovered the beginning of the “ Assumtio Mosis.” 
From the second to the eleventh century this was a highly- 
esteemed devotional book in the ancient church; only a 
few fragments of it, however, have been preserved to us in 
quotations by the Fathers,—together with the information 
that in its scope it bore a general resemblance to the Apo- 
calypse of John. From the treasures of Columban’s monas- 
tery, however, a considerable part of the book has come to 
light ; fortunately it is the first and most important part, 
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namely, the Prophecy or Revelation of Moses, complete, 
except in a few passages which have become partially or 
entirely erased in rubbing off the later writing. But though 
one of these gaps, unluckily, occurs in a passage which is 
important for determining the exact date of the composition 
of the book, enough is still left to enable us to restore it 
with some amount of precision. 

The most complete account hitherto given of this curious 
book, and its relation to the Epistle of Jude, appears to be 
that of Dr. Volkinar, of Ziirich, whose researches we may 
now proceed to summarize. 

The Epistle of Jude, together with the Second of Peter 
and the Second and Third of John, is not once referred to, 
even obscurely and indistinctly, by any of the apostolic 
Fathers of the end of the first and beginning of the second 
centuries.* It does not appear to have been reckoned 
amongst the earliest collections of Christian writings used 
in the different churches. These collections, as we hear of 
them towards the close of the second century, generally 
contained, besides the four Gospels and the Acts and thir- 
teen Epistles of Paul, only the First Epistle and the Reve- 
lation of John. But to these were appended other writings, 
esteemed “good for edification,” which appeared to pass 
under apostolic names. Among these were a Second Epistle 
in the style of the First of John, and an Epistle of Jude. 
These two latter were included in the Muratorian canon (circa 
190—200); while not a word is said about either the Epis- 
tles of Peter, or of James, or the Third Epistle of John. 
Yet even the canon of Muratori ventures to express a doubt 
as to the apostolic authorship of the Epistle of Jude; and 
remarks, that though the church receives the two Epistles 
of John and the Epistle of Jude, “it may be, as was the 
case with the Wisdom of Solomon, that they were written 
by Solomon’s friends.” The ancient Syrian church rejected 
it; Eusebius found it scarcely recognized and classed it 
among the antilegomena. And it was only owing to Au- 
gustine’s influence that it was received into the canon of the 
Western Church.+ 
An examination of the contents of the Epistle seems to 


* Westcott. Article ‘‘Canon,” in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible. 
+ Reuss, Histoire du Canon des Eeritures Saintes. Strasbourg, 1863. 
Credner, Geschichte des Canons. Berlin, 1861. 
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confirm these doubts and hesitations. Where within the 
limits of the apostolic age shall we find the teachers of error 
who were corrupting “the faith once (how long ago?) de- 
livered to the saints”? They were such as denied the only 
ruler God and the Lord Jesus Christ (v. 4), and yet they 
wished to pass as Christians. They attended the love-feasts, 
but walked after their own lusts. Can this be meant to 
refer to some of the Gnostics, who rejected the Jehovah of 
the Old Testament in favour of a higher God, and denied 
the Son of Man of the Gospels in order to establish a higher 
Christ, and at the same time plunged into the wildest 
sensuality and lasciviousness? These followers of Carpocra- 
tian and Basilides despised the “ Lordship” of Jehovah, and 
thus spake evil of the éé&a¢ (Elohim ?), who were only blind 
tools of a mere God of matter, in contrast to the loftier AZons 
of the pure spirit-world. And yet “ Michael the archangel, 
when contending with the devil he disputed about the body 
of Moses, durst not bring against him a railing accusation, 
but said, The Lord rebuke thee” (v. 9). If, then, Michael 
the archangel did not dare to speak a blasphemous word 
against a super-terrestrial being, and that, too, the fallen 
angel, the devil, how much less ought men to venture, like 
these Gnostics, to speak evil of any superior being, much 
less the pure and holy God! 

But who has vouchsafed to us a report of this dispute 
about the body of Moses? Origen* tells us that it was 
contained in a little book known as the Assumtio Mosis ; 
and he finds no cause of offence in the use by “the brother 
of an apostle” of such a B:BrAdipor. But in the next cen- 
tury Didymus Alexandrinus (360 A.D.) relates that many 
“raised objections against the Epistle of Jude, and against 
the Assumtio Mosis itself, because of the passage where the 
archangel speaks to an angel.” (Ecumenius (c. 990 A.D.) 
quotes from the Assumtio Mosis, that “when Moses died, 
Michael wished to bury him worthily. To this, however, 
the devil would not consent, but he raised an accusation 
against him as the murderer of the Egyptian. Hence it 
was not granted to him to meet with a burial according to 
law.” And Evodius, a contemporary of Augustine, describ- 
ing the book as “ apocryphal, and wanting the authority of 





* De Princip. iii. 2, 1. 
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the Scriptures,” says that “when Moses was going up on to 
the mountain to die, it came to pass that one part of his 
body was committed to the earth, the other was entrusted 
to the conduct and companionship of an angel.” 

From other notices of the lost book, we gather that it 
remained in use in the Latin Church at least till the sixth 
century, and in the Greek till the eleventh. Aud though 
unhappily the passage quoted in the Epistle of Jude is not 
among the fragments recently discovered by Ceriani, never- 
theless quite sufficient remains to identify the work from 
which it is known to have been taken, with that just re- 
stored to us by the labours of the indefatigable Curator at 
Milan. 

We proceed, then, to a brief account of this curious book. 

The first portion contains a prophecy represented to have 
been delivered by Moses to Joshua, when he laid upon him 
the charge of conducting the children of Israel into the Pro- 
mised Land. 

“ Promise to do all these things that are laid upon thee, accord- 
ing to thine industry, as is without blame. Therefore saith the 
Lord of the world these things; for He hath created the world 
for his people’s sake, and hath only made this beginning of cre- 
ation, that from the commencement of the world He might reveal 
himself, that the Gentiles might be convicted, and with their 
reasonings might reasonably convict one another. Therefore hath 
He purposed and sought out me, who have been made ready 
from the beginning of the world, to be the Mediator of his cove- 
nant.* And now I reveal it to thee, because the time of the 
years of my life is ended, and I go away into the sleep of my 
fathers. But do thou take this writing to ensure the preserva- 
tion of the books I shall commit to thee; which thou shalt 
arrange and embalm and lay up in earthen vessels, in a place 
which He has made ready from the beginning of the creation of 
the world, that his name may be called there,—until the day of 
repentance, with respect thereto that the Lord may look upon 
them in the consummation of the end of the days” (i. 35—ii. 37). 


The history of the Jewish nation is then described in 
apocryphal style. The prophet passes lightly over the 
Judges and Kings, and hastens on to the Exile, the dura- 
tion of which he reckous, apparently with some reference 
to the book of Daniel, at 77 years. At length 


* Cf. Galat. iii. 19. 
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“God shall put it into the heart of the king to have pity on 
them, and he shall send them away into their land and country. 
Then shall some parts of the tribes go up, and shall come unto 
their appointed place, and shall build a wall round the place 
restoring it. But the two tribes shall remain in the faith com- 
mitted to them, sad and sighing because they shall not be able 
to bring sacrifices to the God of their fathers. And the ten 
tribes shall increase, and shall come down to their sons in the 
time of the tribes,” i.e. the time of all twelve tribes, the resto- 
ration of Israel (vi. 3—27),. 

The prophet then passes on rapidly to the time of the 
Maccabees, who are described as “going a whoring after 
other gods, and not following the truth,” inasmuch as they 
sought help from an idolatrous state ; and then he proceeds : 


“ And certain men shall stain the altar with the gifts which they 
shall lay on it to the Lord, who are not priests, but slaves born 
of slaves (John Hyrcanus)..... Then shall rise over them kings 
as priests, and they shall call themselves priests of the Most 
High, committing impiety from the holy place. And after these 
shall come a wanton king (Herod), who shall not be of the race 
of priests, a man daring and worthless, and he shall judge them as 
they shall deserve. He shall rend in pieces their leaders with 
the sword, and shall bury their bodies in unknown places, so 
that no one may know where they are. He shall slay the old, 
and the young too shall he not spare. ‘Then shall there rise 
bitter fear of him among them in that land, and he shall hold 
judgment against them, as did the Egyptians against them, and 
for thirty-four years (87—4 B.C.) shall he punish them. And 
he shall bring forth children who shall come after him (Arche- 
laus, Philip, Antipas), until enemies shall come against their 
portions, and the mighty king of the West (i.e. the armies of the 
Roman emperor), who shall besiege them, and carry them captive, 
and part of their house shall he burn with fire, and some shall 
he crucify round their settlement (colonia)” (vi. 47—viii. 24). 

Thus far all is plain, but the passage which follows is so 
corrupt as almost to defy any efforts at restoration. Un- 
happily it contains one of the most important indications 
for determining the time of composition of the book. The 
gist of it, however, appears to. be this. From Tiberius to 
the time at which the writer stands, there are four “seasons” 
(gpa). The prophet has already described single reigns 
under the denomination “ years” (érn), and periods of seven 
years he has called “times” («a:poi). The four seasons, 
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then, according to Volkmar, denote something new,—the 
four epochs of government from the time of the first “ mighty 
king of the West.” But each of these four epochs or seasons 
contains, at any rate towards the last, three “ beginnings,” 
or fresh reigns. Thus there was first a spring of subjec- 
tion of Judaism through the Julian dynasty, Tiberius, Caius 
Caligula, Claudius, Nero,—which, with the exception of 
the brief storm under Caligula, was tolerably mild. Then 
a shorter, but tempestuous, period of the three usurpers, 
Galba, Otho and Vitellius. Next the autumn storm which 
destroyed the temple under the terrible Flavii, Vespasian, 
Titus and Domitian. And finally a long winter, including 
the reigns of Nerva, Trajan and Hadrian. Near the end of 
this dreary season of depression, before Hadrian’s govern- 
ment has passed away (138 A.D.), stands our author; and 
looking forward he sees a new spring, the absolute New 
Year of the advent of the God of Israel and the full resto- 
ration of His people.* 

The end of all the cruelty and wantonness of the heathen, 
the near approach of the judgment of vengeance, will be 
announced by a persecution of Israel : 

“Quickly will come upon them vengeance and wrath, such 
as there has not been among them from the beginning of the 
world up to that time, wherein He will excite against them the 
king of the kings of the earth and a force of great power, who 
shall hang upon a cross them that confess the circumcision ; for 
them that deny it will he torture, and will hand them over bound 
to be ied into captivity. And their wives shall be delivered over 
to the Gentiles for their gods. ... For some among them shall 
be punished with torture and fire and sword, and some shall be 
compelled to carry their idols, unclean as they are, like those who 
possess them. And by those who torture them will they be com- 
pelled to enter their secret place, and will be foreed with goads to 
blaspheme the word (Adonai) contemptuously,and lastly after this, 
the law-rolls which they have upon their altar” (ix. 40—x. 30). 


This remarkable passage Hilgenfeld is obliged to pass 





* Thus far Volkmar: he has adhered with great accuracy to the existing 
fragments of the text, which has been entirely reconstructed (with variations) 
by Hilgenfeld and Gutschmid, who bring down the composition of the book no 
later than the commencement of the reign of Claudius. Hilgenfeld finds in the 
expulsion of the Jews from Rome (Acts xviii. 2) the meaning of the fourth 
season of affliction which should precede the end. Ewald so manipulates the 


passage as to wake it refer to the outbreak of Judas the Gaulouite. 
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over in silence; he can by no means accommodate it to 
the exigencies of his theory, which places the date of the 
composition of the book immediately after the expulsion of 
the Jews from Rome by Claudius. But the facts of that 
persecution, if persecution it is to be called, are totally 
inadequate to the description here given. One of its most 
striking features is the “crucifixion of them that confess 
the circumcision.” This punishment for this offence was 
inflicted once only, viz. after the insurrection of Barcochab, 
135 A.D. This was the last attempt on the part of the 
Jews to recover their ancient national independence, and 
restore the theocracy under the government of a Messiah. 
It was put down after a most terrible struggle which lasted 
three years* (132—135 A.D.). Circumcision, the symbol 
of Jewish rebellion, was then prohibited under pain of 
death ; and this prohibition lasted till the death of Hadrian, 
138 A.D., after which event it was withdrawn. Penalties 
the most severe were attached to the open reading or teach- 
ing of the law. A contemporary, quoted by Graetz,+ says, 
“Why art thou tortured? Because I wove the festival 
garland. Why art thou crucified? Because I ate unlea- 
vened bread at the Passover. Why art thou condemned to 
death by fire and sword? Because I read in the law, or 
caused my children to be circumcised.” Rabbi Chanania 
was burnt with special torture for reading the law, and his 
daughters were sent to Rome to be given as the reward of 
shame. 

sut not only did those “that confessed the circumcision” 
meet with no mercy at the hands of the conquerors ; “those 
who denied it” were not much more successful in escaping 
“torture and captivity.” There arose among some of the 
leading Rabbis an earnest discussion whether they might 
not allow themselves and the laity a temporary release 
from the obligations of the law. A sort of council assem- 
bled at Lydda in 135 A.D. The majority resolved to grant 
a dispensation from all religious laws, except only those 
concerning the worship of idols, adultery and murder.t{ 








* During which Dion Cassius, the most trustworthy authority, says that 
more than 580,000 fell by the sword, not including those who perished by 
famine, disease and fire. 

+ Apud Volkmar. Geschichte des Judenthums, Vol. IV. 183. 

t Graetz, 135. 
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Many avoided death by laying aside all the usual signs of 
Judaism. When two disciples of the celebrated R. Joshua 
exchanged their Jewish robes for a peasant’s dress, they de- 
fended themselves with the words, “ Why should we commit 
suicide in resisting the imperial laws?’ R. Joshua himself 
belonged to the class of those who hoped to effect more by 
prudent moderation and subjection than by reckless self- 
sacrifice. He once found R. Chanania reading the law, and 
said, “Seest thou not that heaven itself is favourable to the 
Roman rule? The temple is destroyed: the pious are mas- 
sacred: and yet it stands. How darest thou resist its 
edicts?” Accordingly R. Joshua stood in high favour at 
the court of the governor of Judea, and when he died per- 
sons of the highest rank followed his bier :—“we shall be 
like princes, if we change,” says our author. 

But this doctrine that men could remain just without 
fulfilling the law, naturally created, even under circum- 
stances so peculiar and distressing, some considerable oppo- 
sition. Accordingly there arose a stricter party, at whose 
head stood R. Akiba, concerning whom, likewise, our author 
appears not to be silent. 

“Then when he (i.e. the emperor) publishes edicts, behold 
there shall arise a man of the tribe of Levi, whose name shall be 
TAXO, who, having seven sons, shall speak to them praying,— 
‘Lo, a second time is vengeance come upon this people, cruel, 
unclean, in their disgrace without mercy, and it exceeds the 
beginning. For what nation is there, or what land, or what 
people impious against the Lord, who, having done many deeds 
of wickedness, have suffered such woes as have fallen to our 
lot? Now, therefore, my sons, hearken to me. For ye see and 
know that never did our fathers nor their forefathers tempt God 
in transgressing His commands.* For ye know that this is our 
strength. Now we will do this. Let us fast three days, and on 
the fourth let us go into the cave which is in the field ; and /et 
us die rather than transyress the commands of the Lord of lords, 
the God of our fathers. For if we do this and die, our blood shall 
be avenged by the Lord’” (x. 31—xi. 24). 

Who, then, is the “man of the tribe of Levi whose name 
shall be TAXO”? Hilgenfeld is obliged to give up the 
riddle as insoluble; after arbitrarily altering TAXO to 
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E. g. concerning circumcision, the reading of the law, the keeping of the 
sabbath, 
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TXE (rée), he declares it hopeless. But Volkmar has, with 
apparently greater success, applied to it the interpretation, 
by means of which he believes himself to have deciphered 
the mysterious number of the Beast in the Apocalypse. 
Accordingly, he distributes the number thus: t a x o repre- 
sent the numbers 300, 1, 60, 70, respectively—total, 431. 
But split the whole into parts again, and we may write it 
thus : 

NO p yD 2.9329 

1, 2, 100, 70 50, 6, 2, 200 = 43], 
Rabbon Akiba, the great master Akiba.* 

Now, not only was Akiba the most illustrious teacher of 
his time, a man of profound learning and high authority, 
but he was looked up to by the whole race of Israel as a 
second, and even a greater, Moses. A simple shepherd, he 
dared to fall in love with his master’s daughter. But Calba 
Sheva, a rich Jew of Jerusalem, would have nothing to do 
with so poor a suitor. Affection, however, prevailed over 
the fear of a father’s anger, and the lovers were secretly 
married. Akiba quitted his master’s service, and for twelve 
years devoted himself to the study of the law under R. 
Eleazar and R. Joshua. He returned (so say the Rabbinical 
traditions) with 12,000 disciples. But he failed to soften 
the anger of his former master, who had disinherited his 
daughter. He went back, and for twelve more years pursued 
his studies with untiring zeal. He then returned again, 
this time accompanied by 24,000 disciples. His constancy 
and perseverance, and possibly his fame, appear to have 
overcome the resentment of his father-in-law, who at Jength 
relented, and bestowed upon his daughter's husband enough 
to enable him to live as became so celebrated a teacher. A 
thousand volumes could not contain the wonderful things 
which he said and did. “If Shaphan,” says one tradition, 
“had not arisen at his time (that of Hezekiah), if Ezra had 
not arisen at his time, and Akiba at his, the law of Israel 
had been forgotten; the word which was spoken at the 





* Into the critical difficulties, first that a Hebrew instead of a Greek name 
is sought, and next that, in this case, as in the interpretation of the number 
of the Beast (1D) J73=666), a Yodh is wanting, so that ID} ought to be 
written ID‘), and SAY should be N2PY, Volkmar enters at some length. 
See the very curious and interesting interpretation he gives of the number 158, 
John xxi. 11. And compare his Commentary on the Apocalypse. 
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right time outweighs all words.” He could give a reason 
for the use of the most insignificant letter of the law; and 
it was boldly averred that God revealed to him more than 
He did to Moses.* 

Akiba warmly welcomed and supported the attempt of 
Bareochab. He was called “the Standard-bearer of the 
Star of Israel.” He was consequently involved in the mise- 
rable fate which overtook all the promoters of the revolt. 
He was arrested while openly teaching the law according 
to his custom. When brought before Turnus Rufus for 
examination, he suddenly remembered it was the hour of 
prayer. Forgetful of his Roman judge, and careless of his 
life, he fell on his knees and calmly performed his ordinary 
devotions. Rufus, who was aware of the authority ascribed 
to Akiba, proceeded against him with unsparing severity, 
and took care to have his prison closely watched. But his 
disciples, and those teachers of the law who still remained, 
feeling themselves bereaved and helpless without him, dis- 
guised themselves as peasants, hung about the place where he 
was confined, and by means of a cunningly-devised system 
of question and answer, succeeded in obtaining from him 
his decision on various important but still doubtful points. 
When the hour for execution arrived, he was first tortured ; 
but under the torture he repeated the Shemah prayer (“ Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord thy God is one God,” &c.), and said, 
since his torturer, amazed at his glad countenance, wondered 
whether he were a sorcerer, “That am I not ; but I rejoice 
that the opportunity is afforded me to serve my God with my 
life too, since hitherto 1 have been able to serve Him only 
with my strength and my might.” At length he breathed 
out his soul with the last word of the Shemah, which con- 
tains within itself the essence of Judaism—Echad—one 
(God).* 

But Akiba was not the only martyr who sealed with his 
death his fidelity to the law. One ancient authority speaks 
of ten who bled for the study of the law. But of seven only 
have the names come down to us; among these was R. 
Chanina, son of Teradion, who endured death with the same 
constancy as Akiba. In spite of the warning of R. Joshua, 
he continued openly to teach the law. At length he was 


* Milman, History of the Jews, Vol. II. + Graetz, 194. 
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brought before the Roman tribunal. He was asked why he 
had resisted the imperial edicts. “Because God has com- 
manded me.” (“Let us die,” says our author, “rather than 
transgress the commands of God.”) 

The last of the martyr Rabbis was R. Juda-ben-Baba. Such 
was his saintly character, that his contemporaries esteemed 
him sinless. He was afraid that through the execution of 
the most distinguished teachers of the law, the tradition 
would completely perish, if the surviving scholars remained 
without the necessary initiation which would qualify them 
as teachers. He accordingly invited the last seven disciples 
of Akiba (the “seven sons of the man of the tribe of Levi”) 
to be ordained. To such a proceeding the severest penalties 
were attached. “Whoever dared to consecrate disciples 
was liable to death. Even communities were made respon- 
sible for it. The town where an ordination took place might 
be destroyed.”* That they might not endanger any town, 
R. Juda betook himself with the seven disciples into a 
narrow ravine between the towns of Ussha and Shefaram 
(“into a cave which is in the field”), laid his hands upon 
them in consecration, and then authorized them to be inde- 
pendent teachers of the law and judges. A troop of Roman 
soldiers, however, possibly put upon the track by treachery, 
surprised them in the very act. R. Juda had scarcely time 
to urge the newly-consecrated disciples to take to flight ; 
they would not abandon him in his need. At length, at 
his repeated solicitations, they fled. The soldiers found 
only the old man, who, without resistance, surrendered him- 
self to die; whereon all the three hundred men pierced 
him with their lances.t The seven surviving disciples of 
Akiba sought refuge in Nisibis and Nahardea, in Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Such are some of the facts to which Volkmar appeals in 
support of his interpretation of our author's mystery. Ewald 
shares his conviction that ¢azo signifies a real and well- 
known name. Moreover, he is likewise assured that the 
name is neither that of the Messiah nor of any forerunner 
of the Messiah. It denotes the leader of the movement of 
the time, the head of those who will be faithful to the law 
even unto death. And whom does Ewald fix upon to answer 





* Synhedrin, xiii. 6. 





+ Ibid. xiv.; Graetz, 195. 
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this description ?—the father of Judas the Gaulonite. “If 
we only knew his name,” we should discover the meaning 
of 431. But in no feature does the prophet’s description 
seem to suit the first rising against the census of Quirinius. 
“Taxo” does not call his disciples to arms, but bids them 
quietly fulfil the law in secret. Moreover, as Langen has 
observed, the warrior Judas could scarcely be called a Levite ; 
that points clearly to a man of the law. 

Hilgenfeld likewise fails to give any satisfactory expla- 
nation of this passage, which, from its plenitude of detail, 
seems to rest upon a clear and well-known historical basis. 
He refers, however, to the events of Maccabean history and 
Mattathias’ zeal for the law. True, he was of priestly 
descent, and he had five sons, whom he excited to revolt 
against the wantonness of the king. But, as Volkmar ob- 
serves, five is not seven; and Mattathias and his sons, who 
were ready to break the law to save it (1 Mace. ii. 40—48), 
by no means resemble “Taxo” and his “sons,” who will die 
Jor the law rather than break it. And, indeed, as we have 
noticed above, the whole policy of the Maccabees was re- 
pugnant to our author’s zealous enthusiasm for the law. 
So far had they been unfaithful to the ideal of faithfulness 
unto death, that they had even made alliance in their de- 
fence with Gentiles. 

The rest of the prophecy (xi. 25—xii. 35) describes the 
immediate advent of the kingdom of God: 

“Then will His kingdom appear in the whole of His creation. 
Then will the devil have an end, and mourning shall be taken 
away with him. Then shall be filled (ie. accomplished) the 
hands of the angel,* who stands in the highest place, who shall 
forthwith avenge them of their enemies. Then shall the Heavenly 
One rise from the seat of His kingdom, and shall come forth from 
His holy habitation with indignation and wrath on account of 
His children ; and the earth shall tremble, even to its ends shall 
it be shaken, and the high mountains shall be made low and 
shall be shaken, and the valleys shall sink. The sun shall give 
no light,t and the horns of the moon shall turn themselves into 
darkness, and shall be broken; and the whole earth shall be 
turned into blood, and the circle of the stars shall be disturbed. 





* Apparently Moses, who (xv. 9) is called a great angel of God; but cf. 
Dan. xii. 1 
+ Cf. Is. xiii. 10; Joel iii, 15; Matt. xxiv. 29; Esr. Proph. vi. 24, &c. 
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And the sea shall sink into the abyss, and the springs of waters 
shall fail, and the rivers shall be greatly afraid. For there shall 
rise the most high God, the Eternal, the only One, and He shall 
come openly, that He may avenge the nations, and destroy all 
their idols. 

“Then shalt thou be happy, Israel, and thou shalt mount upon 
the neck and wings of the eagle, and they shall have their fulfil- 
ment. And God will exalt thee, and make thee to abide among 
the stars of heaven, in the place of their habitation, and thou shalt 
look down from above, and shalt see thine enemies on the earth, and 
shalt recognize them; thou shalt rejoice and give thanks, and 
confess to thy Creator. 

“ Now, do thou, Joshua, son of Nun, keep these words, and 
this book. For from the time of my being received up until 
His coming there shall be 250 times which shall come to pass. 
And this shall be the course of them, which they shall run until 
they be ended. Now I shall go to the sleep of my fathers. As 
for thee, O Joshua, son of Nun, strengthen thyself; God hath 
chosen thee to be my successor of this same covenant.” 


But Joshua falls at Moses’ feet ; he rends his garments ; 
he bewails Moses’ departure : 


* What place will receive thee up, or what will be the monu- 
ment of thy burial, or who will dare to transfer thy body thence, 
as of a man, from place to place? For to all who die, according 
to their age there is a burial in the ground. But thy tomb— 
from the rising of the sun even to the going down thereof, and 
from the south even to the ends of the north,—the whole world 
is thy tomb, O Lord! And who shall nourish this people? or 
who is there who will have pity upon them? And who shall 
be their leader in the way, or who shall pray for them? How 
shall I lead this people as a father his only son, or as his daughter 
who is a virgin?” ... (xiii, 26—xiv. 10). 


But Moses encourages him : 


“Joshua, do not despise thyself, but shew thyself tranquil, 
and attend to my words. All the nations which are in the world 
has God created: and He has foreseen us, both us and them, 
from the beginning of the creation of the world, even to the end 
of the age. And nothing has been neglected by Him even to the 
smallest, but He has foreseen and foredetermined everything with 
them. For God has predisposed everything that should happen 
on this earth, and lo, it is being brought to pass. The Most High 
hath appointed me to pray for them and for their sins, and to 
intercede for them. For not through my strength or my weak- 
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ness, but through His mercy and long-suffering have these things 
happened to me. For I tell thee, Joshua, not on account of the 
piety of this people shalt thou utterly destroy the nations. All 
the firmament of heaven and the world were made and approved 
by God, and are under the ring of His right hand. They, there- 
fore, that do and fulfil the commandments of God increase and 
accomplish a good course. For if they sin and neglect His com- 
mandments, they shall lack the good things which are foretold, 
and they shall be punished by the Gentiles with many torments. 
For that He should entirely destroy and abandon them, is impos- 
sible. For God hath gone forth, who hath foreseen all the ages, 
and His covenant is established” .... (xv. 38—xvi. 48). 


Here the MS. suddenly breaks off. The missing leaves 
doubtless contained the dispute over the body of Moses re- 
ferred to by the author of the Epistle of Jude; the moral 
of which was, possibly, something of this kind: though one 
portion as of the lawgiver, so of the law itself (e.g. all the 
laws relating to the temple-sacrifice, &c.), is fallen into the 
grave, nevertheless, another portion remains immortal, and 
is saved by the protecting spirit of monotheisin for the 
starry heaven of God, where the whole of Israel, since it is 
driven from the earth, shall have the habitation of its 
triumph. , 

In reviewing the leading features of this curious book, 
we are struck at once with the entire absence of any refer- 
ence to a personal Messiah. The prophetic utterance of 
Moses is completed ; but when the end of the world is de- 
scribed, and the angel’s work is accomplished, God, and not 
the Messiah, is the sole and immediate agent of the restora- 
tion and exaltation of Israel. He himself will come forth 
openly to take vengeance on the nations and destroy their 
idols. Moreover, the home of Israel for the future is to be 
no longer on the earth, with Jerusalem as the seat of empire, 
but in the firmament of heaven among the stars of God. 
In the arrangements of the Advent, all mention of a Messiah 
and a judgment is omitted; and this, although the critics 
are mostly agreed that our author was acquainted with the 
Apocalypse possibly, but certainly with the book of Enoch 
and the 4th of Ezra, where the local details are so 
minutely recounted as to leave no room for doubt as to the 
meaning. 

Whence comes, then, this silence about a Messiah? We 
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may safely say that it proves decisively that the author of 
the prophecy of Moses was not a Christian. A Christian 
Apocalypse without a Messiah would be absurd and impos- 
sible. But the expectation of a coming Messiah was com- 
mon, though in different ways, to both Jews and Christians. 
Either, then, the book must have been written before the 
hope of a personal Messiah was clearly defined, or a/ter that 
hope had died away. Now, under the first supposition, the 
evidence of the book itself is sufficiently clear that it could 
not have been composed until at any rate after the reign of 
Herod. But if the book of Enoch is to be trusted as a 
competent and genuine witness to the state of Jewish opi- 
nion in the generation immediately preceding that of Jesus, 
the Messianic idea had reached a considerably advanced 
stage of development when he first commenced to preach. 
And the outbreaks of Jewish fanaticism from time to time 
during the first century, abundantly shew that the hope of 
a coming Messiah was still ardently cherished. If, then, 
the Jews entertained this belief, and we know that for a 
considerable time they did, our author, inasmuch as he could 
not have lived before it arose, must have written when it 
had died away naturally or had been violently destroyed. 
Now this second alternative—the annihilation of their dream 
of the earthly sovereignty of a Messiah and the snpremacy 
among the nations of the Chosen People—was at length 
brought about, but not till after the fall of Barcochab, who 
had been accepted and welcomed by his contemporaries as 
the fulfilment of the promise to Israel. If this be so, then 
the author's silence about a Messianic kingdom upon earth, 
whose seat should be at Jerusalem, is also explained. Jeru- 
salem was completely destroyed, razed to the ground. No 
Jew might approach it. Above its gates a swine was placed. 
It was made a Roman colony. It had passed out of pos- 
session of Israel for ever; it should never more be theirs. 
And, accordingly, the writer, going back to the history of 
their first settlement in the Promised Land, calls their 
ancient city a “colonia,” * as if to recognize that it was only 
something temporary, and had not been given them in per- 
petuity for ever; they might be recalled from it. For them, 








* Is there not also a side reference to the fact that Jerusalem was really— 
and for the first time—called a ‘‘colonia” after Barcochab’s fall, A.D. 135 ? 
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however, God has provided otherwise. “It is impossible 
that He should utterly destroy and abandon them; His 
covenant is established.” If there be no place for them 
on earth, they shall be raised to heaven, and there among 
the stars of God shall find an abode from which they may 
look down in triumph upon the nations wrangling below. 

Nor could the temple have so entirely dropped out of 
remembrance in this Jewish picture of the nation’s destiny, 
had it been still the centre of the national religious life 
when the picture was drawn. The “man of the tribe of 
Levi” exhorts his “sons” to be ready “to die for the law ;” 
why is nothing said of the temple, and the worship to the 
regulation of which so large a part of the law was devoted ? 
This would surely have been impossible, had not the temple 
and its service perished long ago, and the hope of its splen- 
did restoration likewise faded away, so that its place in 
Jewish reverence had been filled by the law. 

These indications, gathered from a general and indepen- 
dent survey of the book, combine to suggest its Jewish 
authorship and its late date.* Moreover, they also confirm 
the origin assigned to it by Volkmar, viz. that it was writ- 
ten in behalf of the celebrated R. Akiba, after the fall of 
Barcochab and the entire destruction of all the nation’s 
hopes of possible future restoration, but before the death of 
Hadrian and the withdrawal of his severe edicts against the 
Jews,—consequently about the year 137 A.D. But if this 
be so, the date of the Epistle of Jude, which quotes the 
book, is transposed to the second century, and its claim to 
be a work of the apostolic age simply vanishes. But who 
has set up this claim on its behalf? Not necessarily the 
Epistle itself: Volkmar has with great acuteness and pro- 
bability set upon a new basis its pretension to be the work 
of a “servant of Jesus Christ, and brother of James.” 

As the writer simply announces himself as the “ brother 
of James,” it is evident that the James in question was well 
known. Most critics seem agreed that the head or bishop 


* But we cannot think that Volkmar is justified in adducing this book, 
which at this late date is absolutely destitute of all Messianic representations, 
in support of his pet theory, viz. that the whole system of Messianic doctrine 
first formed and constituted itself round the person of Jesus ; so that the whole 
of the Apocalyptic literature is post-Christian, and bases itself on the Apoca- 
lypse of John. 
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of the Jewish-Christian church at Jerusalem, the brother of 
Jesus, is intended. We know that he had a brother named 
Jude. But if Jude, the writer of the Epistle, was really the 
brother of this James, he was also the brother of Jesus ; 
and one might at least have expected this superior relation- 
ship, rather than the other, to be fixed upon, as entitling 
the author's letter to be respectfully received. Is the Epis- 
tle, then, put forth in Jude’s name that it might shelter 
itself under apostolic authority? Not necessarily. Jude 
may have been a “ brother,” not after the flesh, but after the 
spirit. Sometimes a bishop spoke of his predecessors in the 
same church, or his colleagues in other churches, as his 
“kinsmen ;”* and possibly the title of a bishop of the church 
at Jerusalem was “brother of James,” the first bishop. 
Moreover, we find that the term, “servant of Jesus Christ,” 
though in the first century it denoted an apostle, in the 
second century was used of a bishop.f Now, at the time 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, under Adrian’s edict, 135 
A.D., the bishop of the Jewish-Christian church—and he 
was the last bishop of this, the parent community—was 
named Jude.t 

If this happy surmise be correct, the Epistle is nothing 
but what it professes to be, and the mistake of the church 
is at least excusable. The case is certainly somewhat dif- 
ferent with regard to the second Epistle of Peter, which 
appears to have been based on the Epistle of Jude. Its 
date is shifted still later on, possibly into the second half of 
the second century,—a supposition which is partly strength- 
ened by the entire silence about it of the writers of the first 
half.§ 

J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 





* ovyyevitc. Euseb. Ecc. Hist. v. 24, 6. Cf. Paul’s use of the term ‘“‘ bro- 
ther,” 1 Cor. i. 1, and 2 Cor. i. 1. 

+ Euseb. Ecc. Hist. vi. 11, 5. t Ibid. iv. 4, 5. 

§ Westcott, art. Canon, Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 




















VIL—THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE AND THE 
RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY. 


Two great questions stand for immediate consideration— 
the condition of the people of Ireland and the condition of 
the children of England. A great present terror has com- 
pelled us to face the first; a dim foreboding warns us to 
consider the second. We are in the midst, indeed, of a 
singular awakening of the public mind on the question of 
Education. But still more remarkable is the change that 
has come over the public mind on this question. If, three 
or four years ago, it had been told us that the great advo- 
cates of Voluntaryism would join the great advocates of 
State-Churchism in asking for a system of compulsory 
education, supported in some form by public money, the 
speaker would have been everywhere laughed at, if he had 
been anywhere listened to. But we live in rapid times; 
and our transformations are as rapid as our lives; and no 
one seems long amazed to see Mr. Disraeli come out as an 
advocate of Democracy, or to hear Mr. Miall and Mr. Baines 
declare for compulsion. But “let the dead bury their dead.” 

But if the advance of the public mind has been great on 
the subject of compulsion as against voluntaryism, no less 
significant is its advance on the still more important subject 
of secular as against denominational, or rather dogmatic, 
teaching. And yet this is the change that does not as yet 
seem to be adequately comprehended ; for it is still believed 
by the advocates of the old system that the public are 
anxious to have denominationalism retained as the recog- 
nized characteristic of a national system of education. How 
long it will take to undeceive them, it is hard to say; but 
that they will have to be undeceived is clear. The truth is, 
the public are sick and tired of the so-called “ religious 
difficulty,” and of the obstructions so persistently thrown 
in the way of a good, healthy and unsectarian system, by 
the fuss made about creeds, chapters, parsons and prayers. 

It is remarkable, by the way, that this fact seemed to be 
hidden from the eyes of the majority of those who spoke 
at the late Conference held at Manchester ; though it is very 
doubtful whether it was hidden from those who listened. 
It seemed to be taken for granted all through, except by 
U2 
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two or three outspoken men, that the old system of clerical 
interference, and the mixing up of dogmatic with secular 
teaching in State-supported schools, is to go on. That this 
surprising misapprehension did exist from the first is plain 
from the fact, that, in the order of business printed before 
the Conference met, the last point put down for considera- 
tion was, whether secular schools should be admitted at all ; 
it being understood that even this was only an act of grace, 
that secular schools might just be named. 

We pass on at once, however, to state the propositions 
we wish to illustrate and defend as the basis for a just and 
really comprehensive system of national education. They 
are five in number: Ist, that, with certain provisions for 
local management, the establishment of good schools in 
towns and rural districts should be compulsory ; 2nd, that, 
with certain restrictions and carefully considered exceptions, 
the attendance of all children at such schools should be 
compulsory ; 3rd, that such schools, being established or 
supported by public money, ought to be used for purely 
public purposes ; 4th, that though denominational schools 
may be received and assisted, they should not be accepted 
as the type of school desired by the public and the State ; 
and, 5th, that dogmatic or doctrinal teaching should not 
enter into a just and healthy system of national, and espe- 
cially of compulsory, education. The first two points need 
not be considered at any length. We only name them here 
to lay a ground for what is to come after. For the whole 
argument depends on the supposition that we are advocating 
a national system of compulsory education. The case would 
be very materially, though not entirely, altered if we were 
only advocating an extension of the present system of giving 
aid to schools optionally established and optionally attended. 
Two points will have to be considered in connection with 
this matter of compulsion: Ist, the need of compulsion ; 
and, 2nd, the right of compulsion. As to the first of these, 
nearly all who are best entitled to speak on the matter 
bear testimony that it is almost impossible to get even 
good schools attended, in spite of canvassing, free admis- 
sion and almost bribing. A good deal of this must be 
put down to indifference, something to downright stupidity, 
not a little to intemperance; but it is useless to attempt 
to hide the fact (for this is the great difficulty) that the 
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keeping of children from school is mainly owiny to the tact 
that parents either need or desire to have the few shillings 
their children can bring home by work or by that hanging 
about the street which is a compound of work, beggary and 
theft. Figures we need not quote; we may take it for 
granted, that if anything like a general system of education 
is to be greatly successful, some system of compulsion, with 
a fair margin for exceptions, must be adopted to get the 
children to school, however numerous and however good 
the schools may be. But the need of compulsion has refer- 
ence also to the providing of schools. And here, again, the 
need is abundantly confessed ; for it is not only a question 
as to the number of schools in existence, but it is much 
more a question as to their quality or kind; and what we 
want is, that each town or district shall be compelled to 
provide good schools that in time shall starve out or alter 
the character of the bad schools. And it is not too much 
to say that the need of compulsion here is as evident as 
the need of compulsion in enforcing attendance; for if 
the poor are stupid, the rich are not always wise ; if the 
many are selfish, the few are not always self-denying ; and, 
both in our large towns and in our rural districts, there is 
abundant room and abundant need for the putting on of 
that screw without which the greedy, the careless and the 
unpatriotic can never be reached. For this is the great 
virtue of a general rate, that it is a big net which catches 
the shy fishes and brings the stingy souls to land. 

But the second point, the right of compulsion, is not so 
clear ; and it will not be clear for a long time to English- 
men. For the very word has an ugly sound; and yet we 
often submit to compulsion, and often even reverence it, 
because we see that it is the only condition on which social 
and political life is possible amongst men. The right of 
compulsion in the matter of erecting and maintaining schools 
is, and will be, much more evident than the right of com- 
pulsion in the matter of enforcing atlendance ; for already, 
in many ways, localities are compelled to tax themselves 
for general purposes—as, for instance, to relieve and main- 
tain the poor; and surely if we can justly be compelled to 
provide relief and a workhouse, we have little room to object 
when asked to provide those better things, education and a 
school-house. The other point, the right of compulsion in 
the matter of attendance, we are not quite so clear about ; 
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we only know it will require a much more careful handling, 
that we may arrive at a just, discreet and practically useful 
decision. We shall have to consider, for instance, what 
exceptions there shall be: that is to say, what shall justify 
non-attendance ; at what age children shall commence to 
attend, and at what age they shall be allowed to leave 
school ; what the parents shall pay, whether a fixed charge 
for all or a graduated scale according to ability. But these 
are all points of detail, and may safely be left for future 
arrangement. The two essential points are, that the Govern- 
ment shall say to each district, You must not let these chil- 
dren grow up utterly ignorant and neglected ; and that each 
district shall say to the parents, You must not, and, in case 
you are obstinate, you shall not, injure your children, your 
neighbourhood and your country, by keeping your children 
in ignorance, and turning them out upon society, sometimes 
to make open war upon it by crime, and sometimes to 
burden it by idleness or incapacity. This involves, we 
know, a doctrine which needs to be applied with caution, 
but the doctrine is sound enough if it be carefully and justly 
applied ; for beyond a certain point a man’s right to do 
what he likes with his own ceases. But already, as a matter 
of fact, compulsory education is in force; for, in factories 
and mills, children under a certain age have to spend a 
portion of their time at school, and it is hard to say why 
the law that is good for masters in the mill should not 
be good for parents in the home. But, on this head, it 
may be useful to quote the words of our great master on 
the subject of Liberty, J. Stuart Mill. We are not, indeed, 
sure that he would apply his doctrine as we propose to 
apply it, but we may adopt his words: “ Whenever there 
is a definite damage, or a definite risk of damage, either to 
an individual or to the public, the case is taken out of the 
province of liberty, and placed in that of morality or law.” 
He also distinctly says, that “if society lets any consider- 
able number of its members grow up mere children, inca- 
pable of being acted on by rational consideration of distant 
motives, society has itself to blame for the consequences.” 
We hold that these statements cover the whole case, and 
that if these doctrines be true, the State has an undoubted 
right to protect itself and to protect the rights of children 
by providing for their compulsory education. 

We pass on now to the third proposition, that such 
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schools as are established and supported by public money 
ought to be used for purely public and in nowise for secta- 
rian or denominational purposes. Now we venture to say 
that this proposition would be universally acknowledged 
as a truism that needed no argument, that scarcely needed 
stating, but for the fact that we are committed to a system 
which is interwoven with the whole legislation of the coun- 
try on the subject of education. We are, in truth, steeped 
to the lips in denominationalism, and are struggling in the 
coils of the so-called “religious difficulty ;” and the reason 
for this is, that education has been left to the enterprise of 
individuals or the zeal of the denominations. In this way 
it has come to pass, that when the question of giving aid to 
schools was debated, it was the church and chapel people 
who had the most to say on the matter; and any proposal 
to encourage education for purely secular purposes was met 
with absurd cries of horror and ridiculous imputations of 
impiety. And yet, in the absence of all this, what is more 
logical, reasonable or just than that what is established 
or supported from a public fund should be devoted to a 
public purpose? But what public purpose is answered by 
that part of the work of a denominational school which 
consists in the learning of a catechism or the listening to 
little dogmatic sermons from a clergyman? That is a pri- 
vate affair, and should be left to itself, and not intruded 
into the proper business of the school. The reply is, that 
there is a “conscience-clause.” But what is this “conscience- 
clause”? It is an ingenious contrivance for doing nothing. 
It permits a parent to object in writing to the dogmatic 
part of the teaching of the school, and, if a sharp eye is 
kept on the master, the objection may protect his child. 
But what right has any Government to give to any State- 
aided school-manager the power to say, “ If you do not want 
your child to learn these things, you must beg him off”? 
On the contrary, it is the school-manager who ought to ask 
consent, and not the parent who ought to be put to the 
trouble and annoyance of objecting. But, beyond this, we 
maintain that the subject of theology has no business in a 
State or rate aided school at all. This is, indeed, so plain, 
that whenever the present system of giving Government aid 
is revised and extended, or when local rates are levied for 
the establishment and support of schools, the whole system 
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will have to be altered ; and public schools will be schools 
to which parents of all opinions can send their children, 
with the comfortable feeling that nothing will be taught but 
what belongs to the true business of a public day-school. 

Sectarian or private religious opinions, if taught at all, 
should be taught before or after regular school hours, and 
only to those who are specially sent for the purpose. That 
a provision of this kind would practically defeat the objects 
of those who now keep school for denominational purposes, 
we are quite ready to admit ; for it is certain that the num- 
ber of scholars who would be sent for the special instruction 
would be small indeed. But this only proves that what is 
called “religious instruction” is now only endured because 
there is at present no help for it. But the ground we take 
is this,—that the business of the State is to attend to secu- 
lar affairs, and that if it interferes in the matter of education, 
it should be to secure definite secular ends. We do not 
mean by this that denominational schools may not properly 
be aided by Government: we only say that where such aid 
is given, it should be required that all matters of doctrine 
and divinity be kept out of the regular school hours ; but 
especially that, having regard to this proposed system of a 
national compulsory education, the schools to be hereafter 
established by public funds should be schools from which 
the denominational or dogmatic element must be kept 
entirely out; that such schools, in fact, should be esta- 
blished and supported by the public, not to manufacture 
little Church-people or little Dissenters, or little orthodox 
theologians, but to make the children mentally healthy, and 
to fit them for the great business of life in a world where, 
above all things, we need bright eyes and disciplined, in- 
structed minds. 

The Bishop of Oxford, in a speech lately delivered, shewed 
that he, with his usual shrewdness, saw this clearly enough. 
He said that he objected to compulsory rating for educa- 
tional purposes, because compulsory rating meant the giving 
to the ratepayers the right to decide what the education 
shall be. This the Bishop of Oxford objects to. He is for 
keeping education in the hands of the clergy, and he is 
afraid, he says, that the British ratepayer would take the 
question of education out of their hands, that he would 
make a clean sweep of many things that have no business 
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in a day-school at all, aud say to the creed-makers, “The 
public school is no place for you.” The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, at the same meeting, expressed the same fear, and 
said that he would oppose any attempt to separate day- 
school education from the teaching of the creeds and the 
instructions of the clergyman. But it is too late in the day 
now to say these things ; for it is plain that where State or 
rate aid is given for educational purposes, it must ultimately 
come to the drawing of a clear line between the public 
purposes of a school and the private views of denominations 
and individuals. It will, of course, be always possible for 
individuals or societies to establish schools of another kind; 
and if they can make them better schools than those sup- 
ported by public money, they will and they ought to starve 
the others out. But what is clear is this, that if we are to 
have schools supported by public funds, either paid by 
Government out of a general fund or by local rates, the 
schools thus supported must have nothing whatever to do 
with theology or religious teaching of any kind: they must, 
in fact, be schools for the sole purpose of training children 
for the practical business of life, all else being left to parents, 
ministers and others, who must make or find their own 
opportunities for teaching what they think necessary. 

This leads us on now to the fourth proposition, that 
though denominational schools may be assisted and received, 
they should not be accepted as the type of school desired 
by the public and the State. At present the schools of the 
country are, for the most part, in the hands of the denomi- 
nations : many thanks to them for doing the work the State 
neglected! To these denominational schools the State 
already offers aid, giving grants according to attendance. 
But this is a compromise and a matter of policy ; for it is 
really not the business of the State to pay money for the 
teaching of religious opinions. But the State very wisely 
said, “What are we to do, then? Here are the children 
needing education, and here are schools already provided : 
why not use up the power we have, and do the best we can 
with what already exists? It is true that we seem to be 
supporting denominational teaching, but what we really 
support is the secular part of the teaching of denomina- 
tional schools, the rest being permitted simply because we 
cannot help ourselves.” But it was always plain, and it 
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was never plainer than now, that denominational schools 
are not the model schools of the future ; and that, in parti- 
cular, they are not the model schools to be established and 
supported by public funds. 

And here, once more, there would be no need to assert 
this, if it were not for the fact that: we are bound hand and 
foot by a system that depends for its existence upon policy 
instead of principle. And it is singular to observe how 
completely this regard for policy has closed the eyes of 
some excellent friends of education to what is so obviously 
just. Thus, for example, we find Mr. Le Mare concluding 
his speech, as Chairman of the Manchester Conference 
Committee, by emphatically declaring that the coming Bill 
would have nothing to do with secular schools. There is 
something so amazing in this, that we hardly know whether 
to take such utterances as mere instances of a misreading 
of the signs of the times, or as indicating determined ad- 
herence to sectarian aims. We give these earnest friends 
of education the benefit of the doubt, and conclude that 
they simply do not see where we are, and do not perceive 
that the type of school to be hereafter established as a State 
or rate supported school is the secular rather than the 
sectarian. 

We come now to the last proposition, which brings us to 
the very heart of the whole question,—that dogmatic or 
doctrinal teaching should not enter into a just and healthy 
system of national, and especially of compulsory, education 
at all. And for this we give three reasons :—1, that at the 
early age when children should be at school, they are not 
able to understand the Bible read at random, or to compre- 
hend the language, much less the sense, of the dogmas 
which are usually taught as the sum and substance of reli- 
gion ; 2, that the first business of life is to prepare children 
to live well here; 3, that it is in nowise the duty of the 
State, or of the schoolmaster assisted by the State, to pro- 
vide for the spread of dogmatic peculiarities. 

The first of these three reasons is, or ought to be, obvious 
enough ; for it is plainly absurd to attempt to make children 
comprehend the doginas that puzzle and muddle the heads 
of great divines ; and it is clear, for instance, that children 
should learn in arithmetic, and not in divinity, their rule- 
of-three. But the thing called religious teaching, as defined 
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and regulated by the Government, is the reading of a piece 
of Bible. It does not matter what is read, so long as it is 
something from the book, the bare reading of any portion of 
which is supposed to work somehow like a charm. Some- 
times the chapter may be glaringly inappropriate, often 
quite unintelligible, and occasionally positively unfit to be 
read aloud to children, but this matters not: the charm 
will work whatever the words may be. To this regulation 
“exhibition” of a chapter, a scrap of catechism or a little 
dogmatic sermon, having no relation to life, and especially 
to the life of children, is often added. And what is the 
result of it all? Simply this, that inspectors all over the 
country tell us that nothing is easier than to go into these 
schools, and prove that not one child in ten has any real 
knowledge of the Bible they almost get to hate, or of the 
dogmas they never try to love. It is a mercy, perhaps, that 
the children do not remember more of what they sometimes 
hear ; but what a shocking waste of time and power it is, 
to bring in this needless obstruction to a true education 
and to the true work of a school! We need not wonder at 
the reports we hear as to the answers the examiners get 
from puzzled children on these matters. As, for instance, 
the little dialogue between the examiner who was think- 
ing of geography, and the little boy who was thinking of 
divinity : 

“Where were you born ?” 

“ Please, Sir, in sin.” 

Or this : 

“Who was David ?” 

“The son of Jesse.” 

“Who was Jesse ?” 

“ The flower of Dumblane.” 

Later school reports give us new but not better instances 
of the absurdity of teaching lads and girls the catechism 
and the creeds than those already well known. As, for 
instance, the version of “the Belief” written by a lad in a 
national school at the request of the examiner : 

“T belive in God the all mighty maker of Heaven and in 
Jesus Christ the only son of God who was conseved by the holy 
Gost born of the vurgen Marry soffed under panshed plited was 
Squest fied ded and beded he desended into heel the third day 
he rose again from the ded he descended into Heaven and setted 
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hat the right hand of God the father all might maker of Heaven 
and earth the see and all that in them is and rested opon the 
Seventh day and Howard it.” 

Or this, written by a boy described as “intelligent,” in 
answer to the question, 

“ What did your godfathers and godmothers then for you ?” 

“They did promis and voal three things in my name, first that 
I should pernounce of the devel and all his walks, pumps, and 
valities of this wicked wold, and all the sinful larsts of the flesh, 
&e.” 

Now these scholars had been learning and repeating the 
Catechism for four or five years, and this was the result! 
We do not say the questions and answers they had learnt 
were not true; we only say they were not understood, and 
that by children they could not be understood. The whole 
thing, repeated by rote, parrot-like, had simply muddled their 
poor little brains. And this is only what we might expect : 
for it is absurd to suppose that young children, crammed 
before their time with this sort of thing, can get any good 
out of it. And even as regards the perpetual and indis- 
criminate use of the Bible itself, who does not know that 
children are often made to hate it? And what wonder, 
when, as is sometimes the case, it is made an instrument of 
torture, a chapter being considered a kind of fine or penalty, 
to learn which is the punishment meted out for an offence! 
The Bible, in the hands of a good mother or a thoughtful 
father, is a priceless aid in the education of children, but 
what it is in the hands of a “ hide-bound pedant,” or even of 
the ordinary good routine schoolmaster, let results declare. 
What have little English children to do, at present, with 
Leviticus, and the wars of the Jews, and the kings of Israel 
and Judah? Would it not be better,—would there not be 
more religion in it,—if they were put to learn something 
about themselves, their fellow-creatures, their duty, or their 
country? For this zs the great work of the day-school,—to 
fit children for the work of this life, and not to waste their 
time and strength, and muddle their heads, by any prema- 
ture and utterly useless attempts to teach them scraps of 
divinity. It is little time they can give, and but little 
strength they have to spare, and every moment of the one 
and every particle of the other are needed for the proper 
work of the school. 
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But the indiscriminate reading of the Bible in schools 
may be positively injurious, as well as practically useless, 
especially if the suggestion of a clerical writer on this subject 
is carried out, that the Bible should be read through once 
a year! Let any one consider what that means, when, in 
order to read the Bible through, we have to go through the 
books of Numbers and Leviticus. But, apart from what is 
positively unfit for public reading to children, there is an 
immense deal in the Bible that must ever be a dead letter to 
the young, the reading of which would not only be a waste 
but a weariness, and a bringing of the Bible into contempt. 
So that to regard this reading of the Bible as making all 
the difference between a secular and a religious school, is 
both a superstition and an absurdity ;—a superstition be- 
cause it makes religion to consist in a mere form, and an 
absurdity because no real effect for good is produced ; and 
it is a piece of tyranny to which not even a poor man should 
be exposed, that he shall be compelled to subject his child 
to share in a superstition and an absurdity, or pay the 
penalty by keeping his child in ignorance at home—that 
his child shall not have the piece of bread, unless he takes 
with it the regulation pill. 

If the teacher strove to make his scholars ashamed of 
lying and swearing and cheating and selfishness, this, they 
say, would be mere “godless morality; but if he got up 
and read about pigeons, and he-goats, and the blood of bulls, 
and heifers, and Gog and Magog, and Mesopotamia, that, 
forsooth, would be religion ! Our own opinion is, that there 
would be a great deal more religion in teaching the child 
something about itself ; and that the really religious teaching 
would be, not the bit of magical reading, but the spoken 
word of life. For this reason, then, that children while at 
school cannot get any good out of catechisms, creeds and 
the indiscriminate public reading of the Bible, we hold that 
nothing of the kind should enter into a scheme of national 
education. But, beyond this, there is a real grievance in 
this indefinite Bible reading. It should not be in the power 
of a teacher in a public school to intrude his private dog- 
matic views upon his scholars; but he will always have 
this power, and parents will always be subject to this wrong 
and injustice, so long as he is not only allowed but com- 
pelled to read the Bible. In the hands of judicious, just 
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and generous men, this regulation might do no harm; but 
it is a dangerous, and is often a pernicious, weapon by which 
damage is done to the consciences and the feelings of both 
parents and children ; therefore should it be kept out alto- 
gether, and the work of the school be confined to practical 
affairs. 

The second reason is, that the first great business of life 
is to prepare children to live well. Whatever world there 
is to come, or whatever world we shall come to, after this, 
it is pretty clear that God meant us to begin with this. He 
has placed us here; and our duty to God, our duty to our- 
selves, and our duty to others, require that we should make 
it our first business to live well here. There is of course a 
great truth in the saying that we ought to be prepared for 
another world; but surely the best way of preparing for 
another world is to be faithful in this ; therefore we would 
say as little as possible to children about death and the 
judgment, and heaven and hell. And yet read the books 
that are sometimes written for children—full of everything 
that is unnatural and diseased. Or listen to the absurd or 
sometimes the horrible little sermons preached to children 
in our schools. Hear how they are called upon to prepare 
for death almost before the poor little things have begun to 
live, and to be in agonies about pardon before they have 
begun to sin. It is this that perpetuates the errors and 
superstitions of the past; it is this that makes it such up- 
hill work to teach the people to think healthily and freely 
on matters really pertaining to religion. Now, children need 
very little of this kind of thing. What they need is, to be 
shewn as speedily as possible what they are, where they 
are, and what they have to do. That is our programme of 
a true day-school education ; all else is waste of power and 
waste of time ; an impertinence, an injustice, and an intru- 
sion. Teach them what they are ; tell them, therefore, some- 
thing about the laws of health, of which they are at present 
disgracefully ignorant ; something about the body, its perils 
and its possibilities ; the mind, the conscience, the heart, 
and that living principle, “the life o’ the building.” Teach 
them where they are ; tell them, therefore, something about 
the world they live in, the country they call their own, the 
laws that govern us here, the great and good men who won 
our liberties and kept and keep afloat this ark of the Lord 
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in the world ; train them, therefore, to think it as religious 
a thing to be told of the kings of England as of the kings 
of Israel and Judah ; and let the names of Milton and Crom- 
well and Shakspeare be as devoutly mentioned as the names 
of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob; and if we tell them of 
the Hebrew Moses who did well for Israel, let us not forget 
the Saxon Alfred who did well for England: so shall we 
make the Lord God something more than a local Deity, 
and so shall we practically declare that He is not far from 
every one of us. Teach them also what they have to do; 
tell them, therefore, something of the ordinary duties of 
life ; something of the laws of trade, of which they are 
taught next to nothing now; something of the duties of 
masters and servants, the nature of politics, the conditions 
of citizenship, and the duties of the rulers and the ruled. I 
say these are the things that ought to make up the business 
of every-day school teaching, and that must make up the 
work of every publicly-supported school. The priest, with 
his sacramental or theological tackle, must be kept outside ; 
the Bible itself, as a drudge book, or task book, or regula- 
tion, magical reading book, must cease to be enforced ; and 
nothing must be allowed to uselessly exhaust any portion 
of the time or the little strength that can by the children 
be given to this first great business of life—the learning 
how to live; on which point I am thankful that I can quote 
the words of no less an authority than Mr. Ruskin, who has 
said of children; “ Make them men first, and religious men 
afterwards, and all will be sound ; but a knave’s religion is 
always the rottenest thing about him.” 

The last reason is, that it is in nowise the duty of the 
State, or of the schoolmaster assisted by the State, to pro- 
vide for the spread of dogmatic peculiarities. This has been 
so abundantly argued that we shall leave this part of the 
subject where it stands, simply naming it here in its place. 
It may not yet be self-evident, but it will be, and must be 
clear before long, that a system of national education, esta- 
blished and regulated by the State, or otherwise supported 
by public money, must ultimately be a system of secular 
education. For a time, as a matter of policy or necessity, 
schools of the old kind may be received, and the Bible 
regulation may be enforced or allowed; but in the end it 
will be seen that it is not only illogical but unjust to admit 
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into public schools anything that interferes with the primary 
and only work of a school—the education of children for 
secular affairs. All we ask for is, that things which differ 
may be kept apart. The creeds and the catechism may be 
the truest things in the world, and the best things to teach, 
but let them be taught in proper places and at proper times ; 
and the proper place is not the State or rate supported 
school, and the proper time is not when the children should be 
learning to master their spelling-books or write their names. 

And now what is the great principle which underlies all 
that we have here advanced? For there zs a principle at 
stake here, little as it may at present be seen. It is nota 
paltry controversy about details ; it is not a squabble about 
methods. These ripples may disturb the surface, but there 
is a deep current beneath. Our cause is the cause of the 
complete emancipation of the human mind from the bondage 
of old-world superstitions of priest and creed. We are on 
the eve of one more struggle between the old order and the 
new. That old order received full utterance a year or two 
ago, when the Pope, before all the world, cursed those who 
denied that the right and duty of educating the children 
resided with the church and the priest ; and it finds a lin- 
gering utterance in the so-called “ religious difficulty” here. 
But it is not a “religious difficulty ;” it is a Pope’s difficulty, 
a priest’s difficulty, a chapel difficulty, a church difficulty ; 
and it is not doubtful what the end of that will be. 

The great principle at stake, then, goes deeper down than 
this bare question of education. For we are not only entering 
upon a new phase of the question of education, we are also 
entering upon a new phase of the question of religion; and 
these are bound up the one with the other. What was once 
called religion (an affair of creed-making and creed-believing, 
of forms, and sacraments, and priests, and rituals) is all 
gliding away ; while the real religion, the religion of natural 
piety—the religion of being good and of doing good—the 
religion of love to God and love to man, is coming forth to 
the resurrection, let us hope, of everlasting life. And this 
is what lies at the heart of this movement. “The chief 
priests and rulers” may not see it—or they may not be 
willing to own it; and only a voice as of one crying in the 
wilderness may proclaim it; but there is the deep current 
that is carrying all this mighty movement on, and though 
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the men of the old order may not know it, they feel it ; and 
we may safely predict a tremendous struggle ere the old 
order can be changed for the new. But the change will 
come ; and the priest with his saving charm, and the preacher 
with his saving creed, will give place in our schools—aye, 
and in our churches—to the teacher with his declarations 
concerning those great laws of life, for want of the know- 
ledge of which the people all around us perish. Then, indeed, 
in the truest sense, religion will be taught in our schools ; 
not as a form or as the magical reading of magical words, 
but as a reality for all life ; for the schoolmaster, magnifying 
his office, will himself be truest priest amongst his scholars ; 
and he will teach them truth, obedience, unselfishness, 
charity, purity, and love to the dear God who loves us, and 
love to one another for the great Father’s sake. And in 
that day he will be accounted best to have taught religion, 
not who has done any regulation work of mechanical routine, 
but who has filled young minds with bright thoughts, and 
fired their young hearts with noble ardours, and given them 
a desire to live for pure and generous ends. Then will men 
know what religion really is; and they will find God, not 
in thunder-clouds of terror or seated on a “great white 
throne,” but in the beautiful laws and beneficent order of 
this lower world, in all the duties of our common way, 
where He ever breathes the whisper of His will) Then we 
shall hear no more of the need of patchwork, makeshift 
“conscience-clauses ;” but, with this simple teaching of the 
religion of human nature, al/ will be satisfied because none 
will be aggrieved ; for all will be grateful that their children 
are taught their practical duty here to God and man. 

We plead, then, for a national system of secular education. 
We are for listening to no cry that asks us to consider the 
cost of it; heartily agreeing with those who say, “ We have 
heard enough of the cost of education, tell us something 
now of the cost of ignorance.” Every penny we spend in 
this direction will be so much money put into the bank of 
nature, and will bring in a large return—“ All its gains,” 
says Ruskin, “are at compound interest.” There are those, 
indeed, who doubt and fear; who tell us we are dreamers, 
and that, do what we will, we shall not alter human nature 
or uplift or improve it. But this we count a kind of social 
infidelity—the only infidelity that does us real harm, for it 
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degrades our nature, and clips the wings of hope, and flings 
dust in the eyes of the explorer, and threatens to break the 
heart of the prophet who speaks of better days to come. 

Come, then, we would say to all religious teachers, let us 
cry truce here, and at the door of the school-house let us 
shut up our catechism, and forget that we have a creed ; 
and, whether we can train these children into little church 
or chapel people or not, let us, at all events, make them 
decent, disciplined, educated womanly women and manly 
men. And it may be that the good God will not think so 
badly of us after all, if, for the present, we cease to contend 
about Heaven, and only seek to make His poor forsaken 
children fit for earth. 

JoHN Pace Hopps. 





VIIL—CONFORMITY FROM A NONCONFORMIST 
POINT OF VIEW. 

The Annotated Book of Common Prayer; being an Histo- 
rical, Ritual and Theological Commentary on the Devo- 
tional System of the Church of England. Edited by the 
Rev. J. H. Blunt, M.A, F.S.A. London: Rivingtons. 
1866. 


A Collection of the Judgments of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in Ecclesiastical Cases relating to 
Doctrine and Discipline, &c. Edited by Hon. G. C. Brod- 
rick and Rev. W. H. Fremantle. London: Murray. 
1865. 

Essays and Reviews. London: Parker. 1860. 


A story is told of a clergyman who, not long ago, taking 
up a number of a Review in which appeared an article 
entitled, “The Freest Church in Christendom,” laid it down 
again somewhat in disgust on discovering that the Church 
so designated was not the English Establishment, but the 
National Church of Holland. The fact that no Noncon- 
formist minister would either entertain the expectation or 
feel the surprise, is not without significance. An Indepen- 
dent minister would assert that the Church of England had 
barred its claim to be considered free by its connection with 
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the State ; an Unitarian minister would look upon its creeds 
and articles as nothing better than gilded chains; and a 
Methodist minister, so it was sound in the faith, would care 
very little whether it was free or not. What is the meaning 
of this? How is it that the liberty of the Church of En- 
gland is estimated so much more highly by those who stand 
within than by those who remain without her pale? How 
is it that recent changes in the law of subscription, which 
have been accepted as so great a relief to the consciences 
of clergymen, and are supposed to give ‘“‘room and verge 
enough” to theological speculation, have been quite unable 
to influence conformity, even if they have done anything 
to check secession? Men who were uneasy within the 
Church, abide there with more restful hearts; but aliens 
from the fold shew no sign of increased willingness to 
assume burthens which those who bear them declare to be 
so light. Except in so far as it tends to hold together in a 
firmer bond the elements which already co-exist in the 
Church, the new law of subscription exerts no “compre- 
hending” force. 

The criticism upon Conformity and the defence of Non- 
conformity have commonly been characterized by a bitter- 
ness which is eminently inconsistent with the judicial frame 
of mind. On the one hand, a disputant who believes that an 
Established Church is in itself an offence against the divine 
order of things, and an invasion of the rightful liberties of 
the subject, is hardly likely to examine with calm impar- 
tiality the basis of principle upon which such a Church is 
founded. And, on the other, the debate between Conformist 
and Nonconformist has a constant tendency to degenerate 
into a reciprocal criticism of personal motive, which still 
more surely, if possible, leads away from the just discrimina- 
tion of the moral questions involved. So long as the Non- 
conformist is content with recording the reasons why he 
does not enter the Church, and the Conformist with stating 
his justification for not leaving it, there is a chance that 
each may receive valuable information from the other, and 
a fresh truth be elicited by the comparison of the divergent 
views. But when the Conformist raises the cry of schism, 
and the Nonconformist that of base compliance, the dis- 
cussion of great principles sinks at once into a mean and 
angry exchange of personalities. Neither can be called upon 
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to impugn or justify the other's motives. It ought to be 
enough for each to vindicate his own position. 

Our object in the following pages is to examine, from a 
Nonconformist point of view, the obligations of Conformity 
to the Church of England. We have no intention of dis- 
cussing the locus standi within the Church of any men or 
body of men; of bringing High-churchmen to the standard 
of the Articles, or Evangelicals to that of the Services, or 
Broad-churchmen to that of the Creeds. The end which we 
have in view is not controversial at all. We have personally 
not only no objection to the theory of a National Church, 
but an ardent desire for the formation of a Church which 
shall be national, not in name alone, but in fact and in true 
comprehension ; and, for the sake of fellowship in such a 
Church, would willingly make concessions as to matters 
of government and organization. Our Nonconformity has 
always been of the unwilling sort, and we look forward with 
eager expectation to the time when, without injury to con- 
scientious conviction, it will be possible to exchange it for 
Conformity. And we desire now to look at the Formularies 
of the Church of England in such a light as we should be 
compelled to do were we asking for ordination. What is 
the legal and moral obligation of subscription? What is 
involved in the habitual use of the Liturgy? To what doc- 
trinal propositions should we be pledged by the Creeds? 
That we may avoid the risk of unnecessary controversy, we 
shall endeavour to answer these questions in the briefest 
and driest manner consistent with clearness and accuracy. 
And perhaps in exactly defining our own position in regard 
to these things, we may succeed in, at least in part, convey- 
ing to men of liberal theological views within the Church, 
what it is that startles and perplexes us in their contented 
Conformity. 

The theological obligations, whether legal or moral, which 
rest upon a clergyman of the Church of England, arise from 
three sources: Ist, his subscription to the Articles ; 2nd, 
his general use of the Liturgy ; and, 3rd, his recital of the 
Creeds. 

In the first place, the stringency of subscription has of 
late years been relaxed. The form now used is as follows: 
“I, A. B, do solemnly make the following declaration: I 
assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, and to the 
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Book of Common Prayer, and of Ordering of Bishops, Priests 
and Deacons. I believe the doctrine of the United Church 
of England and Ireland as therein set forth, to be agreeable 
to the Word of God ; and in public prayer and administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, I will use the form in the said book 
prescribed, and none other, except so far as shall be ordered 
by rightful authority.” In comparison with the form of 
subscription previously imposed, this may well seem like 
a loosening of bonds; and yet to one whose limbs are 
innocent of fetters, it is painfully suggestive of restraint. 
Much may be said in favour of a Form of Prayer, and 
against committing the entire course and control of public 
devotion to the discretion of the minister; but it would be 
a grave thing for a Nonconformist minister to abandon 
every possibility of free speech in the service of God, and 
to promise in this respect an entire and rigid obedience to 
constituted authority. High-churchmen who faithfully keep 
this pledge stand almost aghast at what they think to be 
the licence of the Dissenting minister ; as, on the other side, 
Dissenters see in Anglican strictness something almost like 
slavery to the Prayer-book. But, in the next place, who is 
to declare what is “the doctrine of the United Church of 
England and Ireland” as “ set forth” in Articles, Prayer-book 
and Ordination Service? Who is to reduce to a harmo- 
nious whole the jarring elements therein compressed, and 
then to affirm with confidence that the result is agreeable 
to the Word of God? Did the formularies assume some 
such shape as the Westminster Confession, and present 
themselves as a series of propositions expressing a logically 
consistent theory, the task would be comparatively easy. 
A thoughtful and scrupulous candidate for orders would 
then have little difficulty in giving a plain answer, affirma- 
tive or negative, to the demand made upon him. But, as 
it is, is he to take Dr. Pusey or Dr. Mc Neile, Mr. Maurice 
or Dean Stanley, as his exponent of the doctrine of the 
Church? Or is it enough that his opinions (which must be 
supposed to be in his own view agreeable to the Word of 
God) run in the main with those professed by any one of 
the great parties tolerated within the Church of England ? 
This perhaps may be taken as the usual solution of the 
difficulty. Only, if it be so—if the Evangelical neglect to 
try to harmonize with his own the Anglican view of things, 
or the Liberal Churchman decline to generalize upon “ the 
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doctrine of the Church”—the real meaning of the aet of 
subscription is hardly in accordance with its terms. 

To pass from the precise terms of subscription to its 
general obligation: of what kind is that obligation, and 
how far does it extend? A now familiar theory alleges that 
the true obligation of subscription is legal; that as the 
meaning of the formularies is settled in courts, the con- 
stitution and jurisdiction of which are defined by the 
State, subscription is a compact into which a man enters 
with the State, rather than an obligation which he takes 
upon his own conscience ; or, at all events, to use the words 
of Mr. H. B. Wilson, “the strictly legal obligation is the 
measure of the moral one.”* To a certain extent, we think, 
this must be admitted. A person in doubt as to the precise 
meaning of the terms of a compact, may lawfully consult 
the party with whom the compact has been made, and 
cannot be held to be bound beyond the intention of that 
party. Or, to put the case in another shape, the obligation 
of an oath may be defined by inquiry into the animus 
imponentis, which here the imponens, the State, speaking 
through the courts of law, is ready to declare. Such decla- 
rations have been made, not unfrequently, of late years ; 
and as the tendency of lawyers, in opposition to that of 
divines, is to stretch and loosen the strictness of formularies, 
the decisions of the courts have been usually in the direction 
of comprehension. Such has certainly been the result of 
the Gorham case, of the ineffectual prosecution of Essays 
and Reviews, and indirectly of the attempt to withhold Dr. 
Colenso’s episcopal income. What may be the issue, in 
quite a different region of doctrine and practice, of the now 
pending cases of Martin v. Mackonochie, and Flamank ». 
Simpson, we will not undertake to predict. But it must be 
admitted that, in the causes already decided, the judgment 
of the courts has actually effected a change in the obligation 
of subscription, while it is quite possible that further changes 
may be effected by the same means. 

But unless we have mistaken the meaning of those who 
adopt this theory, they seem to assert, that not only is that 
to be taken as lawful which the courts distinctly allow, but 
also that which they have not definitely forbidden, no matter 
how inconsistent it may appear to be with the terms of 
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subscription. So far as the first clause of the above state- 
ment goes, we are entirely with them. If by any exercise 
of legal ingenuity it is decided, e.g. that the statement of the 
second Article, that Christ suffered “to reconcile his Father 
to us,” means the same thing as Paul’s declaration, that 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself,” 
we are quite willing to admit that the latter, and not the 
former, is the true doctrine of the Church of England, the 
Article notwithstanding. But we cannot allow that what- 
ever is not forbidden by the courts is, ipso facto, lawful. 
The case may never have been raised: a prosecutor may 
have been wanting: legal difficulties, as in the case of the 
Bishop of Natal, may have interposed an effectual hin- 
drance: there may have been an obvious miscarriage of 
justice. Surely, it is not meant that a clergyman, regardless 
of the subscription which he has made, may say and do 
what he will, until some one chooses to take upon himself 
the invidious office of prosecution, and to submit the matter 
to the tedious and expensive arbitrament of the ecclesias- 
tical courts! We cannot but hold that, although the courts 
can always extend or contract the moral obligation of sub- 
scription, that moral obligation remains intact, and must be 
estimated tin foro conscicntie, in regard to all matters upon 
which the courts have not distinctly spoken. Because, for 
instance, there is, so far as we know, no legal decision as to 
the obligation of believing in the miraculous conception of 
Christ, a clergyman is not at liberty to teach that he was born, 
like other men, in wedlock. In that case he must be referred 
back to the moral obligation which he incurs in assenting 
to the second Article, and in habitually using the Apostles’ 
and the Nicene Creed. The ecclesiastical courts may at any 
time relieve him of that obligation, but till they interpose 
for his relief, it is still binding. The legal is not the mea- 
sure of the moral obligation, because as a matter of fact 
they have never been brought side by side. 

But, again, a distinction has been drawn between believing 
and teaching, and it is held that what a clergyman may not 
publicly teach is not necessarily the same thing as he may not 
privately believe. Mr. Wilson, in the Essay already referred 
to,* says, “ As far as opinion privately entertained is con- 
cerned, the liberty of the English clergyman appears already 
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to be complete. For no ecclesiastical person can be obliged 
to answer interrogations as to his opinions, nor be troubled 
for that. which he has not actually expressed, nor be made 
responsible for inferences which other people may draw 
from his expressions.” No doubt this is so, if we admit the 
theory of the coincident extent of the legal and the moral 
obligations. It is self-evident that the law cannot take 
cognizance of thoughts and opinions, but only of words and 
actions. But how fares the distinction between believing 
and teaching, when we revert to the actual terms of sub- 
scription? There, no mention is made of teaching at all: 
the words used are “assent” and “believe ;’ words which, 
however their force may be modified or explained away, 
must be held to refer directly to the state of the clergyman’s 
own mind, and only indirectly to his intellectual relation 
to those whom he is appointed to teach. There may be a 
distinction between merely assenting to the Articles and the 
Prayer-book, and accepting them “heartily and ex animo ;” 
from a certain theological point of view we can discern a 
difference between declaring a personal belief in “the doc- 
trine of the Church therein set forth,” and merely stating 
a conviction that that doctrine is “agreeable to the Word 
of God.” But in both cases the mark, so to speak, at which 
subscription aims is precisely the individual belief of the 
subscriber. It appears to us to be a mere playing with the 
meaning of words, to assert that there can be no real 
infringement of the compact implied in subscription except 
by overt acts. Surely in no other department of life would 
it be contended that legal and moral obligations are co- 
extensive, and that only such actions are to be condemned 
by the conscience as can be brought within the purview of 
the law. 

Another view, not greatly dissimilar to the last, regards 
the Articles as Articles of Peace, not to be contradicted ; 
which the subscriber accepts, not as the full and authorita- 
tive expression of his own belief, but as a kind of theologi- 
cal fence, which is to restrain his speculative wanderings, 
and against which, in regard of others’ scruples and the 
general unity of the Church, he promises not to remon- 
strate or rebel. The word “assent” now used in the form 
of subscription, as well as the words “allow” and “acknow- 
ledge” which formerly appeared there, seem to lend some 
force to this theory, the principal effect of which is to 
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change the form of the enactment from the positive to the 
negative, making it define, not what the subscriber shall 
believe, but what he shall not impugn. But then subscrip- 
tion, either in this view or in that first discussed, becomes 
a restriction upon speech of the worst possible kind. A 
clergyman may believe what he likes, if only he abstains 
from teaching it. He may privately cherish doubts as to 
any fundamental doctrine of the Church, provided he does 
not allow those doubts to come to the surface of his public 
ministry. If, by narrowing the circle of his instructions, 
he escapes the fatal necessity of saying what he absolutely 
does not believe, he can never evade the difficulty of saying 
less than he believes. It would be futile to ask what must 
be the effect of such a state of things, were it universal or 
even general, upon the progress of theological science ; for, 
in the view of too many, theology is necessarily, and by the 
very conditions of its existence, incapable of progress. But 
how is it consistent with the maintenance of that candour 
and openness of mind which are the first requisites of suc- 
cessful theological teaching? Still more, how is it con- 
sistent with the solemn and precise obligations to instruct 
the people, and to drive away all erroneous doctrine, accepted 
by every priest at the time of his ordination ? 

So much, then, for the force of the obligation involved in 
subscribing the Articles, as it appears to an outside observer. 
What of its scope? This has been to a certain extent modi- 
fied by recent decisions in the ecclesiastical courts; but 
hardly, we think, to so great an extent as the vague and 
general talk of men seems to assume. For it must be recol- 
lected that these decisions have the necessary legal character 
of precision and definiteness ; they cover a fixed and limited 
ground, and can only be stretched beyond it by fresh decla- 
rations made by the same authority. And it is not difficult 
to sum up in few words what the Court of Final Appeal 
has done to enlarge the liberties of English clergymen. It 
may be admitted in general terms, that the result of the 
prosecutions of Essays and Reviews was the discovery that 
the 16th century had not prophetically anticipated the 
controversies of the 19th; that in regard to debates rising 
around the inspiration and authority of Scripture, the for- 
mularies of the Church give no clear deliverance ; and that 
upon such questions a clergyman enjoys a far greater lati- 
tude of possible opinion than a minister of many other 
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churches, where, though articles of faith are unknown, they 
are replaced by an unwritten law of orthodoxy admitting 
of no deviation. Oddly enough, the one thing a clergyman 
may not say of a book of the Old and New Testament is, 
that it is not canonical; which, so far as we know, no one 
much cares either to affirm or to deny. But while rejoicing 
in this liberty, and feeling themselves placed by it in a 
position of scientific enlargement towards the current con- 
troversies of the day, clergymen seem to us to overlook the 
fact, that the doctrinal obligations of subscription have been 
very slightly relaxed. The practical effect of the Gorham 
case was to allow the admissibility of an evangelical inter- 
pretation of the Baptismal service, and so to release clergy- 
men from the necessity of accepting the doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration in its high sacramental sense. But, on 
the other hand, in the case of Rev. D. L. Heath, a divergence 
from the doctrine of the Atonement contained in the Arti- 
cles was promptly suppressed by the deprivation of the 
offender. In regard to the doctrinal offences imputed to 
them, Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson were condemned in the 
Court of Arches, though in the Court of Final Appeal they 
escaped, as it were, “by the skin of their teeth.” But it 
will hardly be contended that the doctrinal liberties of 
clergymen have been greatly extended by the fact that one 
or two sentences on Propitiation and Justification have been 
suffered to pass without entailing penal consequences upon 
Dr. Williams, or that Mr. Wilson has not been punished for 
expressing a hope of the final restoration of all men. The 
Articles will still be the standard by which the admissi- 
bility of all future utterances upon Propitiation or Justifi- 
cation must be measured, and the clergyman who ventures 
to translate Mr. Wilson’s “hope” into a dogmatic statement 
of belief, will find that he has no precedent in his favour. 
And the instances which we have already quoted exhaust 
the case. These are the only modifications, or interpreta- 
tions, in the direction of doctrinal freedom which the Arti- 
cles have received. In all other respects the letter of the 
formularies is still binding, and with it the unscientific and 
traditional theology of the 16th century. 

The obligations imposed by the use of the Liturgy are of 
quite another kind, and are, as we conceive them, incapable 
of any legal interpretation and definition. An act of wor- 
ship and an act of subscription belong to absolutely different 
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regions of human life, and cannot be measured by the same 
standards. It is perfectly true that in connection with an 
order of divine service prescribed by constituted authority, 
overt acts may be committed which can be brought within 
the compass of legal criticism: a clergyman may refuse to 
read the Athanasian Creed, or he may omit the prayer for 
the Church Militant, or he may administer the elements to 
a rail-full of communicants at once ; and it is possible that, 
a prosecutor being found, he might be tried and convicted 
on any one of these charges. But so long as he follows the 
directions of the Rubric, he is beyond reach of the law. If 
he duly reads the words set down for him, at the appointed 
place and time, he is absolutely unassailable. Yet will it 
be contended that his obligations in connection with the 
services of the Church lie no deeper than the mere utterance 
of his lips? We are accustomed to think, in all that relates 
to private devotion, that transparent candour and rigid 
truthfulness are indispensable requisites of an acceptable 
approach to God, and that words addressed to Omniscience 
to which the inward thought and desire do not at least 
endeavour to correspond, are at once the gravest impiety 
and the idlest folly. How is the relation altered when the 
prayer is public? In one respect the obligation to such an 
approach to an absolute truthfulness as under the circum- 
stances is possible, is increased by the presence of the con- 
gregation ; for they accept the minister as the leader of their 
prayer, not as a mere automatic mouthpiece, but because 
they believe that his heart goes with theirs, and every 
response which they give is a pledge of common beliefs and 
hopes and trusts. It may be said that any wilful attempt 
to stand in a false intellectual relation to God is rendered 
impossible by the very absurdity of the attempt; but this 
is not so in regard to the position of the minister towards 
the congregation. They are justified in the belief that the 
man who in the highest function of his life, at the most 
solemn moment of that function, deliberately uses a certain 
form of words, accepts those words in a natural and unforced 
sense as the fit expression of his faith. In a word, whoever 
conducts public prayer, according to a form devised by him- 
self or imposed upon him from without, enters into an 
immediate relation to God, and of the moral duties involved 
in that relation only his own conscience can be the judge. 
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For this reason we must confess that the procedure in the 
Gorham case, so far as it rested upon the interpretation of 
the Baptismal Service, appears to us to have been essentially 
immoral and irreligious. That Mr. Gorham’s opinions as to 
Regeneration should have been legally brought to the test 
of the Articles, was perfectly consistent with the manner in 
which the Articles were imposed upon the Church, and with 
the relation in which he and other beneficed clergymen 
stand to them. Whether Articles of Religion or Articles of 
Peace, whether containing what a clergyman must believe 
or what he must not contradict, they afford a standard of 
doctrine which is always applicable and can only be legally 
applied. But the arguments in that celebrated case are 
largely taken up with interpreting the precise sense of the 
maxim, Lex orandi est lex credendi, and defining the extent 
to which a clergyman is doctrinally bound by the terms of 
his public devotions. Among the principles laid down in 
the judgment, Messrs. Brodrick and Fremantle, in their 
Collection of Privy Council Judgments in Ecclesiastical 
Cases, enumerate the following : 

“ Devotional expressions (in the Services) involving assertions 
must not, as of course, be taken to have an absolute and uncon- 
ditional sense. The meaning must be ascertained by a careful 
consideration of the nature of the subject and the true doctrine 
applicable to it. 

“The whole Catechism requires a qualified or charitable con- 
struction. The Services abound with expressions which must be 
taken in a charitable or qualified sense, and cannot with any 
appearance of reason be taken as proofs of doctrine.” * 


We have no hesitation in admitting that the principles 
here laid down are, if such terms may be used at all in such 
a connection, just and humane, and that it would be an 
outrage to interpret the implications of devotion with the 
same rigid exactness as the formal assertions of the creeds. 
But does it not reveal a strange conception of what is in- 
volved in common worship, that its precise shade of doc- 
trinal meaning should be recognized as capable of definition 
by any human court,—that a clergyman should go to the 
Privy Council to tell him what sense he may or may not 
put upon words which he is to use in presence of God and 





* Brodrick and Fremantle, p. 64. 
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the congregation? Might not Mr. Gorham have made his 
appeal to the fact that he habitually used the Baptismal 
Service unmutilated, and in a sense satisfactory to his own 
conscience, as an incontrovertible proof that his views were 
in accordance with it? That his published opinions should 
undergo legal comparison with the terms of that Service, 
surely implied that he might have used it under circum- 
stances of conscious and wilful dissent from its plain mean- 
ing. So now we must honestly confess that the position of 
the Evangelical clergy who, relying upon the Gorham judg- 
ment, continue to use that Service as a matter of course, 
appears to us to be something worse than untenable. When 
the priest says, “We yield Thee hearty thanks, most mer- 
ciful Father, that it hath pleased Thee to regenerate this 
infant with Thy Holy Spirit,” believing all the while that 
the regenerating process may or may not take place at a 
later period of life, but certainly has not taken place at the 
moment of baptism, it is idle to invoke the dictum of the 
Privy Council to cover a false statement directly made to 
God. The fundamental moral principle that God requireth 
truth in the inward parts, is not to be set aside by an appeal 
to Cesar. 

Our argument therefore is, that in the use of the Liturgy 
a clergyman passes out of the region of legal into that of 
moral and religious obligation. It may not be possible that 
he should adopt, with full and precise conviction, every 
phrase and every petition; a form of prayer must be to 
some small extent a compromise ; but it remains true, in 
the general sense, that lex orandi est lex credendi. What a 
man believes, determines the Person to whom, the conditions 
under which, and the object for which, he prays. It strikes 
at the very root of true devotion to think of accommodations 
of phrase, of economies of meaning, of mental suppressions 
and evasions, in connection with prayer. And worship, as 
an act directly concerned with God, must, we think, be 
taken by itself, and not appeal to anything outside itself, 
for interpretation or definition. It is just as little admis- 
sible for an Evangelical clergyman to explain his view of 
the Baptismal Service in a sermon, and to justify his use of 
it by the explanation, as it is to appeal to the decision of 
the courts. He is not to use language to God which can be 
plainly taken in only one sense, and then to expound to the 
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people that all the while he meant it in another. If we take 
upon ourselves to speak in that awful Presence at all, it can 
only be in the simplest, the most transparent, the most 
truthful phrase. There, if anywhere, the spoken word must 
be the precise counterpart of the inward conviction. 

The case of the Baptismal Service is only one out of 
several. We pass over the absolution contained in the 
Office for the Visitation of the Sick, as it may fairly be 
contended that a clergyman is not bound to use that office 
by all bed-sides, but may substitute for it such a method of 
exhortation and consolation as in each case he may think 
expedient. But take the Communion Office. It confessedly 
does not come up to the sacramental requirements of these 
latter days ; and Ritualists look longingly back to the form 
of service contained in the first book of Edward VL. as 
more distinctly expressive of their faith. But is it possible 
that men, all whose principles and predilections are in favour 
of spiritual as opposed to sacramental religion, can look upon 
this service as giving an unforced expression to their belief? 
So in regard to Orders, which though not enumerated by the 
Church of England among sacraments, are yet looked upon 
in a quasi-sacramental light. When Lord Sydney Godol- 
phin Osborne, not long ago, delivered himself in the Times 
of his protest against the Bishop of Salisbury’s Charge, he 
declared in the strongest terms the belief of ordinary En- 
glishmen, that a clergyman is not a being set apart with 
supernatural powers to perform supernatural functions, but 
a man as other men are. Yet even in the Articles we 
find the sacerdotal idea that “the unworthiness of the mi- 
nister hinders not the effect of the Sacrament,” which needs 
only to be coupled with its correlative, that only a duly 
ordained priest can administer the Sacraments at all, to in- 
volve the fundamental point for which the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, or even the Bishop of Rome, contends. And nothing 
can be plainer than the words of the Form of Ordaining 
Priests which accompany the imposition of hands—“ Receive 
the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a priest in the 
Church of God now committed unto thee by the imposition 
of our hands. Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are for- 
given ; and whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained.” 
In those who believe that Episcopacy is divinely ordained 
for the government of the Church, that the Holy Spirit can 
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be communicated by imposition of hands, that a man can 
not only forgive sins but under some circumstances com- 
municate the power to another,—participation in this rite, 
as ordaining bishop or ordained priest, is perfectly natural 
and justifiable. All we desire now to note is, that partici- 
pation in the rite shuts us up to these conclusions. A 
man ought not to accept his place in the ministry of the 
Church on sacerdotal terms and proclaim his entire eman- 
cipation from sacerdotal ideas. 

The Book of Common Prayer is beyond all doubt the 
most effectual safeguard of the doctrinal character of the 
Church of England. It is impossible to speak too strongly 
of the hold which it has upon the affections both of minis- 
ters and people ; a hold which its own majesty and pathos, 
no less than the associations which every year cluster 
more thickly round it, abundantly explain. It is a great 
thing to have a form of prayer which at once answers 
to the universal religious desires of the heart, and is free 
from any tinge of party feeling or passing controversy ; the 
words of which are protected by ancient honour from harsh 
or irreverent criticism, and themselves are apt to fix a per- 
petually deeper root in the memory ; which comes down by 
direct descent from the primitive liturgies of the Church, 
and now gives a voice to piety wherever round the world 
the English tongue is spoken. Then, as we have already 
pointed out, it is in the Common Prayer that the officiating 
minister gives pledges of his faith to the people; his sub- 
scription of the Articles may be a compact with the State, 
or even with the Church at large ; but in the prayers which 
he leads from day to day, and in the echoing response, he 
and his hearers put themselves upon one level of belief, and 
call upon God in the strength of the same hope and trust. 
We cannot wonder that, of all proposals of Church reform, 
that for a revision of the Prayer-book excites the greatest 
apprehension ; and that men of the most opposite parties 
are alike unwilling to disturb a single stone of this ancient 
fabric, or even to pluck a spray of the ivy which has rooted 
itself in its crevices. But it should not be forgotten that 
one who having been fed from childhood upon the spiritual 
food of the Prayer-book, takes up in riper years modes of 
worship already full of holy and tender recollections, stands 
in a very different position towards it from another who, 
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for the first time, approaches it from the Nonconformist 
point of view, inquiring how far this or that petition is 
expressed in terms which answer to the deliberate convic- 
tion, and whether it be possible to turn the current of fresh 
devotion into an old and well-worn channel. An unrevised 
Prayer-book may help to prolong the peace of the Church, 
but it will never enlarge its comprehension. The time will 
surely come, though perhaps not yet, when a renewed and 
scientific theology, more harmonious in itself, and more in 
accordance with the laws of natural life than that which 
now prevails in the Church of England, will require a new 
Book of Common Prayer for its full expression. And till 
that time arrives, strange as it may seem to say so, the 
Prayer-book, which is the strength and the joy of Church- 
men, will be the difficulty of Nonconformists. 

We turn, in the third place, to the Creeds. These are 
the centre-points of Church doctrine, both as being ex- 
pressly included in the eighth Article, and as forming an 
integral part of daily worship. It is, however, in the latter 
relation that we now desire to look at them. For whatever 
is true of the moral obligation to a sincere and natural 
acceptance of the phraseology of public worship, applies 
here with especial cogency. There is no need to inquire 
how far dogmatic propositions are indirectly involved in 
forms of devotion, for here devotion assumes the form of a 
series of dogmatic propositions. Upon every occasion of 
public worship, priest and congregation solemnly join in the 
recitation of these confessions of faith. Nor are the con- 
fessions so used in daily service thrown into the form of a 
declaration of the Church’s mind, which it is expedient to 
state in full congregation ; they are a distinct enunciation 
of personal belief made to God by minister and people, each, 
as it were, taking the other to witness. No expression of 
belief can be made under circumstances of greater gravity ; 
in no way can those who repeat it be more fully pledged to 
a clear and absolute persuasion of the truth of each suc- 
ceeding proposition. Here, surely, anything less confident 
than undoubting faith must pause and take counsel. What- 
ever unexpected measure of freedom is in store for the 
Nonconformist minister who undertakes the obligations of a 
clergyman, he must at least learn to keep his theological 
speculations within the limits of the Creeds. He cannot 
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complain of a stipulation which lies so manifestly upon the 
face of the compact. 

It may be fairly admitted that the case of the Athana- 
sian is not quite that of the Apostles’ and the Nicene 
Creeds. The former is appointed to be read only on certain 
high festivals of the Church. It assumes less directly and 
unmistakably the form of a personal declaration of belief. 
It is more or less possible for a clergyman to avoid the 
necessity of actually reading it. Whatever these concessions 
may be worth, we willingly make them. And it may be 
said, that in making them we have removed the main ele- 
ment of difficulty; that the Nicene Creed expresses the 
belief of all orthodox Christians, and that the Apostles’ 
Creed is well fitted to be the dogmatic basis upon which 
all Christians whatever could unite. It may be altogether 
vain to urge the case of the Unitarians: they are far too 
few and not nearly noisy enough, to gain even a serious 
hearing for their claim ; and almost every suggested settie- 
ment of ecclesiastical difficulties is content to regard them 
as beyond reach of possible comprehension. But if Uni- 
tarianism, in the shape of an organized church, does not 
greatly increase in influence, there is a strong current, even 
within the Church of England, and especially in minds 
affected by the philosophical and scientific thought of the 
day, in the direction of Theistic belief; and the claims of 
Christ to worship, as distinct from affectionate reverence, 
will, we believe, be far more strongly questioned before 
many years are passed, than they now are. Yet can all 
thinkers, who still maintain an honest position on the 
orthodox side, throw their conception of Divine existence 
into precisely the mould of the Nicene Trinity? In what 
sense are Nonconformists to understand the “one Catho- 
lic and Apostolic Church,” and the “one baptism for the 
remission of sins”? And if the Apostles’ Creed is less 
explicit as to the nature of God and Christ, it contains other 
elements which make it equally unfit to be the confession 
of the all-embracing Church of the Future. It ties up 
faith to precisely the least credible part of the Gospel story, 
in the words, “conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary,” and thus associates the cardinal truth of the 
union of God and man in Christ, with a material conception 
which at once conceals and lowers it. It preserves, in the 
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doctrine of Christ’s descent into hell, a legend which all 
true criticism must acknowledge to have its root, not in the 
canonical, but in the apocryphal Gospels. In boldly assert- 
ing “the resurrection of the body,” it weakens the defences 
of the doctrine of human immortality, by limiting it to 
one, and that not the most scientifically probable, of many 
possible hypotheses. Jt would indeed be strange if a symbol 
which, while expressing the strong and simple faith of the 
first Christian centuries, bears upon its surface the evident 
sears of their controversies and their heresies too, could 
adequately embody the faith of a questioning, speculating, 
doubting age like this, which every generation, while adding 
to the perplexing richness of scientific fact and theory, has 
removed to a greater distance from the fountain-head of 
Christian doctrine. But the truth is, that the moment we 
abandon the brief indefiniteness of such a creed as alone 
we are able to trace in the New Testament, “I believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ,” we are entangled in possibilities of 
evasion and insincerity and double meaning. 

We cannot, then, avoid the conclusion, that whatever new 
intellectual and spiritual forces have been generated of late 
years within the Church, her doctrinal position is practically 
unchanged. Her theory of the nature of God is still that 
of the Council of Nica. She still approves and enjoins 
worship of each person of the Trinity. Her doctrine of an 
Atonement, recently re-affirmed by the courts of law, is, 
that Christ was “crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile 
his Father to us.” She has a real doctrine of Sacraments, 
and a priestly office which can be conferred only by impo- 
sition of hands. She still believes in the eternity of future 
punishment, and only faintly tolerates a hope that the whole 
height and depth of this horror may not be consonant with 
the final will of God. The relaxation of the stringency of 
her formularies, upon which so much stress has been laid, 
refers only to matters which had not yet been controverted 
at the time when the present settlement was made; and 
legal decisions, now pending, may very well end in restrain- 
ing fresh innovation. For with every desire on the part of 
lay judges to stretch the cords and to widen the stakes as 
far as they may, the principle to which they are held is that 
of exact interpretation of the letter of the statute, alike in 
its statements and its omissions. And it needs no great 
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acuteness to see that the liberty left by Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, and three Creeds, and an elaborate Service-book, cannot 
be very great. 

We have, we hope, kept our promise of looking at this 
question from the outside. We are conscious of no desire 
to lessen the comprehensiveness of the Church of England, 
by demonstrating the untenableness of the position which 
any party, or any single clergyman, occupies within her 
fold. There are indeed cases (so much at least we may say 
without violation of Christian charity) in which it is not 
easy to reconcile a man’s expressed opinions with the moral 
obligations which to us seem to be involved in his ecclesi- 
astical position ; but at the same time it not unfrequently 
happens that such are precisely the cases in which it is 
least possible to feel a suspicion of insincerity ; and we are 
content that every man should be guided by his personal 
sense of right. It is impossible to put one conscience in 
the place of another; and in discussing the question of 
Conformity from the Nonconformist point of view, we 
expressly desire not to discuss it from an opposite point, of 
which we are not equally qualified to judge. We have a 
clear and decisive opinion as to the worth of the pleas 
which are held to justify Conformity under circumstances 
of doctrinal disaffection :—the advisability of retaining ele- 
ments of liberality within the Church ; the power of practi- 
cal usefulness which might be sacrificed ; the impossibility 
of finding a more congenial house of faith :—but we delibe- 
rately pass all these questions by. They are not matters 
which affect the decision of one who, believing in the pos- 
sibility and desirableness of a National Church, and anxious 
to find himself in communion with it, examines the claims 
and requirements of the Church of England to see whether 
he can honestly and happily enter her gates. In what has 
gone before, we have stated what appear to us to be the 
necessities of Conformity; as to his personal relation to 
those necessities, each man must judge for himself. 

To conclude: we admit in the fullest and most cordial 
manner the great advantage possessed by the Church of 
England in its power of final doctrinal appeal to a lay court ; 
and we believe that such measure of ecclesiastical freedom 
as she might gain by separation from the State would be 
dearly purchased by a more than equivalent loss of religious 
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liberty. If the Bishop of Natal had been a Methodist of 
any kind, his Conference would have summarily expelled 
him long ago. If he had been a Baptist or an Independent, 
he would have been put under a social and religious ban 
infinitely more effectual than the excommunication of his 
Metropolitan, even though tacitly endorsed by the whole 
Pan-Anglican Synod. No written law carefully administered 
by competent magistrates can be as oppressive as the law 
of orthodox opinion applied by clerical or episcopal judges. 
At the same time, the fact that the State is always wiser 
and more liberal than the Church, and that religious bodies 
which make a boast of their freedom are at this time more 
successful in enforcing theological uniformity than a com- 
munion which is bound by Articles and Creeds and Acts of 
Parliament, ought not to blind us to the principles which 
lie at the basis of a true religious liberty. It is not a ques- 
tion as to whether this method or that—a defined code or 
an undefined opinion—is more efficacious in restraining 
theological speculation ; but whether it is a desirable thing 
to attempt to restrain theological speculation at all: whether 
we wish to link the faith of every age in one by a dogmatic 
formula, or are content to leave them to the same inspiration 
of God: whether the truly uniting force of a Christian 
church is the profession of a common belief or the con- 
sciousness of a common aspiration. If the Church is to be 
fenced about by creeds and articles, by all means let them 
be interpreted by lay courts, rather than by clerical synods ; 
but what of the unfenced Church, in which the necessity 
for such interpretation wholly passes away? One thing at 
least is certain, that in the present flux and change of theo- 
logical opinion, when it is every day less easy to predict 
what will be the next inroad made by new knowledge upon 
old beliefs, and in what shape Religion will find her final 
reconciliation with Science, those who may be so happily 
situated as to be able to speak freely out of a free mind, 
and to do Christ’s work without galling ecclesiastical re- 
strictions, will hesitate ere they exchange the wilderness 
of their isolation, barren and lonely though it be, for any 
deep and fertile fields, where, if they stand in happier inter- 
course with men, they must give up something of their 
uncontrolled communion with God. 

CHARLES BEARD. 











